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\^an;uffettfred  ity  . the  .VE3_  Nitr° 

Plant ; Ain;  /  ^FX © tfatte  of  ' 1  Meladur  «,v 

fq ^yj^jf^ay.  ’** -  vT18 

usual  tool  molds  i.ibut  ha  s,;a:  shorter  hardening  .period -than 
phenol  r^sihiplastios jv;.Aithd|igh;;it ;'4|es'5not;  corr^de^^e  / 

molds,  chrome  plating  is  reqQmmendedy..parti£ularXy';becaui$p 
of  the  better’  surface  and'  b'ecauSe'  thie  - molds.’ are.;  thus  ®9F-t.i 
edall'y-rsaoTedi/  aThe  pressed  plrta  have  good  electrical  or 
dieiedtrical  ^ropertie  s »  iwhich'.; reach  theirr  optimum;  upon  pre- 
. Cheating,-  preferably;  through; •high^equenc^^ parts^aan 
be  •manufactured •  in  all  polo.f sy ,  but.  particularly;  In  liShlt'.  > 

:  .lc;dlbrs  ';ahd;  in' .•■whiter .../.  This-  pla|tic  material  is’  -used  in.(in^iy 
' '  branches  ;of ^’ihdustry--for\;instanca;j/^dr  dashboards  .  in.  auto- 
‘mobiles;  for  buttons  and  buc&ies  in  clothing  ^manu^act are j..  for 
office  equipment  ;  -.and ,  because  ~pf  ;the'irhea:t  'resistance,.,  also 
for,. household  goods;  for  toys;  pS'  StructUralsparts  fpythv- 
bliilding  and  furniture  industries;  for  musical  instruments; 
in'  packaging;  .and  also  in  precision'  instruments.- and  optics 
for  lens’ frames,  opera  glasses,;:  camera  bodie  s^vand-  acpessories. 

•  ■ '  '  rThe;  same  melamine  .resin  is  also,  being:  manufacture,  y.itp 

'  1  paper-  layers,  by  the  . VEB.'.Plastic •  Wqrbs  in’  Sptemberg-  as  A,  '  ' 

'  laminated  plastic  >Melacart in  aheets  similar  to  hard,  paper 
in  thicknesses  .  of  1  to.,3  :mil:limeters,'  in  numerous,  .  .colors:, 
patterns i  and  microvaneers,  and ; in  one  or  multi-color  layers— 
fob  instance,  as  engravirig  material,'  This  material  is^char^ 
Ucterized  by  its-beyd. scratch-resistant '  surface,  good,  heat 
' re  si stance ,  -  and. particularly ‘ light  colors.  .There  are. tyo  . 

'  type  s  ?■' "  Type  1 ;  is  completely .  tasteless  and.  odor  less  and .. 

completely  Suitable  for.  medical' ahd  other  special  purposes  . 

•  in 'Type  ¥,  only  the1  surface  is.  completely  tasteless .  and  odor- 
ieSsV' ’•  The  middle  layer  consists  in  th is  c a s e ..of  phenol _ resin 
and  paper  and  thus"  corresponds r to  the  f  amilia.r-oapdboard ,  ; 


This  difference  is  also  reflected  An,  the  price,  Melacart.  .. 
is  dpbtdximatel^  six  times  as  expensive  as  cardboard.  It  is 
used  fdl  paneilhgi  ih  edach®.  and  Jiiipbuilding,  and  als'o  aS 
tops  fof  in s t human t  "tables  and  af’featerial  for  signs.  For 
similar  purposes  MW  irir  Of  nfeW  lhyer  materials  or 

compound  layer  mateMals  in  Wfti4^,.the  various,  layers  Often 
consist  Of  plastics  with  a  veify  different  chemical  bafeisi 
The  Koeppelsdorf  VFB  Plastic  si.  Plant  in  Sonneberg  is  raanu* 
facturing  a  large  assortment  of  ; sign  material  under  the  , 
name  of  "Thermodur."  The  ‘basic 'material  is  hard  paper  with 
cover  layers  of  PVC  [polyvinylchloride] ,  with  or  without  a 
softener,  in  single  or  multiple., layers,  and  in  more  than  ten 
colors  and  patterns*  The  material  ;is  available _ with _ either 
a  smooth ^surface  or  a  dull. surface  with  a  web-like  finish • 
Thicknesses  are  from  £.5  'th  | ..millimeters.} ..With  gradations 
of  G. 5  millimeters.  The  cover  layers  are  0.75  millimeters 
thick.  Thermodur-  is  available.. with  a.  cover  layer  of  either 
hard  or  soft  PVG.  With.  two -or  three,  different  colored  cover 
layers  of  hard  PVC *  always.' finished  only  on  one  -■ side ,  '  this 
material  is  called  !' Thermodur.  Engraving  Material,*1  Its.  •  - 
price  is-  approximately  twice.,' that,  ; of  hard  paper. 

The  VEB  Plastic  Works  of . Koeppelsdorf  also  manufacture  • •  • 
panels  of  -  5.  and ^9  millimeter  thickness,  /in  which  pressed 
wood  fiberboard  is  .the  base  material.; these  panels  ate  fin  ¬ 
ished  on  both  sides  with  hard,  or  soft  PVC  cover  layers.  Ibe- 
trade  name  of  this  material  is  Vp/lastapaif  F.";  Panels  with  _ 
hard  PVC  cover  layers  are  available  in  16  colors : -  those  with 
soft1  PVC  in  four  color  patterns .  :  Thi s  .material  is  used  Pri¬ 
marily  for;  par  tit  ion.  wails'  in  ship .  cabins .  '  K'l' 

.An'  additional  new  laminated  material  is  Glakresit  Type  GK, 
manufactured' in  panels  by  the  experimental  plant  for  fiber 
construction  materials,  in  Langenhenner sdorf .  This  material, 
a  mixture  of  cresol  resin .and ’fiberglass,  is  available  in 
•strengths  of  3  and:  -4  millimeters  and  is  also  used  for  facing 
purposes . >  The  material ,  which  has  so  far  been  produced  only 
-in  experimental  quantities*,^  il : slightly more  expensive  than 
hard  paper.  With  a  new  manufacturing  plant  which  is  under 
construction,  its  production  will  .become  more  efficient,  and 
its  price  will  be  lower.  But  ..it  is  perhaps  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  that  the.  same  type  of:  material  is  also  being  manufac¬ 
tured  as  fiberglass  mats  saturated  with  cresol. resin,  which 
•do  not.  have  to  be  free  of  alkali  and.  can  be  molded  and  har^; 
dened  under  iow  pressure  in  aluminum  molds,  into j  for  example , 
bonnets  and  caps.  This,  makes'  pbsbm.e  the  manufacture  ©f  chip 
free  containers  of  good 'durability;  since  the  fiberglass  com- 


pound  roafces';  -the;  f  inished  jnfadaChyery.'  shock-re sistafttk-*  vv  <ii: 

,  '-‘The  ^-tehs  •  . iti‘b^!C^dxitiVe' :  instruction.  andt’  EleCr?- 

trotechnicai  Works1  \LWr;  In  ffenhlgsdorf -hear.  BerMns  .^roduo^ 
laminated,  materials.,  with -excellent  mechanical*  electrical 
dr  dialect ric^?  and  thermi c  pitspertie s •••'.'••  ■■•  • ".'  ;  1 ' •.  ;  oy-  "h 

On"e,'  ;s$eii  material  is:  "PJienCglas **'  a  laminated:  gla s s -  ti s sue 
material!  iwith  a  :phehql  resin  binding .  •  Panels- ■•' With,  .a  -thick-; 
ness  of  Ov^.'tp’ 4Q0. ; types*.  F  &ftd-.Ch*--f  n  : 
with’’ fine  'or  •With  coart’e  glass-  tissue* -are  being  manufactured. 
Phenoglas  has  a  heat  "r&sfst  ance^:accdMin#,-t^^ah,tehajj-':Of 
160  degrees,  centigrade,  which  is  considerably  above  that  of 
typicil  ’■"chafac’ter'ia'tiC's  -'.are  <  feund  in 

",Phenpbe4t;'f''::  brQduced  'by  the-'  ..sdm^  firm^  an'dsbe'stos  phenol-. r.-; 
jfesih  .•ihmina'ted  Material  whfclh  fs^manufaptured  In  '"panels  i-2  to 
10  , m ill! me t  e r  s thic k:,  fand  wfti-^p-Whll-e  being  '■■somewhat  ^stronger 
‘ --haa-V#  iiefpt  15©  degree  s^denta^'h' 

high  'ae-lt&t'df  ‘hard’-' paper,  ,:iedaiise-  -  oT ^‘•th#ir  ':che'mic'al 1  strife'^ 
ture,':sIlicon  :resins;have  /a  sp'eciai;'position''between':organid 
and  inorganic  material  s  *  ‘f-ThCy characterised  by  a  con*?  ■  • ? 
siderabiy  higher  "heat  "re  si stance  thdii-that  Of  other  plastic  : 
'material^.  -^ThuS  the  -"Giasil'1'  'panels',  laminated ; pressed.^ 

*  material  ;df  :glas  £ "  ti  issue  '.'with "  a  '-Sillcdfi-*  fesiri  ^binding :  manurri- 
factdfedlytheLEW'ha^e'nOf'onlyi'very'godd^electricaliand;.^' 
i.chemfcal  properties  but  also  a  heat  resistance,  according 
to'  'Martens j: ; Of :.'|50  "degrees  Centigrade . #i :This  corresponds  to 
a  contirtuous'h'eat  resistance -of ,;;180! degrees  centigrade  »  ;:-  ‘This 
high-quality  -  material  is  ::hsed"f ar|iCuIarlyvin'-,the  building:  of 
electrical .  machinery ,'  where  temperatures"  of  more.. than  IJOi^n;-' 
degrees-'  centigrade  have  to  be  dea|t:  with'. Higher^  temperatures 
occur  iti  other'  technical  '  sectors*! SO"  that" this  -valuable  oja*/  • 
terial  is  certain  to  find  an  expanded r area  of? application, :"<5 
particularly. in  yiew  of  its  durability  in  tropical  climates. 
y|ie  pahelS;;  are  available  in  thiCknesSeS^ from:-©; 2  to  25-  miili- 
'  meters  ahd'J  like1' phenoglas  j  in'  twO  types--i*e.  ^ 'Type  0  with- 
coarse  giasfsJ  tissue  and  Type  F  with  fine  gla ss  tissue*:-  Upon  -‘ 
Special  order,  thicknesses  of  6ver25  millimeter s  and:  up  to 
50  millimeters  can.  also  be  produced.  Its  price,  as  that  of 
all  silicon  products,  is"'  high*  ;,:: a  -  material  with  equally  good 
thermic  proper ties-f.i .  e* ,  a ,  heat'  resistance ■  up  ■to;  250.‘;degrees 
centigrade  •  according to'  Martens  ,  •  and-  with  almost'  twice  '  the-  r 
flexibility— fs  -  ',,:A;spasi,l^>M' «•  a  '-laminatedl  pte s sed  ■  material  of  ••  -:- 
asbestos:  papef^ahd^^ei.ilcon1 -^esinj- ^iC-h^  ie'-J>ioducedf  by  the  i 

nical  Works1  in';  thici^i,e’“sses  'of-  from  0.5  "tC  3©  millimeters,  -  and 

.'.  :  •  'i-  •'  "rv? riba ? hzns'jLh-m?.--  K  i.oi-  -y:  v  -.->  ^  -t-.-..- 
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in  special' 'order  up  to  5Q  ■;  this  material  is 

characterized  by  its  resistance  tp  acids  and  lyes .  Because 
Of , its  iow/vdter  hb.so^ptibh^Rl-- ltd  resistance  to  mold  for- 
thatiori.  it  ban  also  b^r^ea<l'iiMsbi^bical-  climates*:-  '  ! 

Two  silicon  products  i^iim  bsilmust  also  be .  mentioned  in 
,  this  connect idrii  "ttovomfkani .Si;"  which  uses  glimmer  paper 
'  as.  a  base  material  arid  is  available  in  thicknesses  of  0,15 
t"o  d« 6  millimeter's,  and  jpon  special  order  also  in  thick- 
nesses  as'  small  as  0.03  millimeters.  it  is  mostly  Used  as 
carrier  material  for.  commutators  or  resistors  and  has  the 
same  heat  'resistance  as  Glasil  ahd  Aspasil. 

;  ,  A  material  of  very  similar  characteristics  is  "Novomika- 

.flex,"  which  is  "used  chiefly  in  electrical  technology.  It 
consists  of  glimmer  paper  arid  glass  tissue  with  a  binding  of 
silicon  resin,  and  it :'is  flexible,  as  the  name  indicates.  <•,  It 
is  produced  as  foil  In  tftidkrie sses  of  from  0*15  to  0co  miHi- 
meters  in  a  nonharderied  condition.  This  means  that  between 
50  and ! 200  degrees  centigrade  the  material  is  thermoplastic. 
It  can  be'bdnt  in  this _  condition  and  hardened  under  tempera-  ; 
ttires  of  over  200  degrees  centigrade.  -,  It  then  keeps  its 
shape  and  thus  also  attains  its  optimum  characteristics.. 
There  are  twO  types— one  :  in  which  the  glass- tissue  is.;on  only 
one  ; side 5  '  and  ..tihe  other  which  has  two  layers  of  glass  rtis^ue. 
The. glimmer  paper  lies  between  the  layers  of  glass  tissue.  ‘ 

•  With  respect  to  the  processing  of  these  materials^  it  must 
be  said  that  all  the  laminated  materials  mentioned  so  far  ■ 
can:  be  worked  only  in  a  chip-producing  manner^-i.e; they  - 
can  be  drilled,  lathed ,  milled,  sawed , *  or  ground.  ’  However  , 

;  up  to  certain  thicknesses— but  seldom  over  3  millimeters— 
they . can  also  be  cut  while  cold  or  after  preheating  up-  to 
80  or  100  degrees  centigrade.  "  •" 

:  The  chip  or  dust  producing  tools  should  be  of  speed  steel 
or,  better  still,  of  hard  metal,  for  the  wear  on  them  is  par¬ 
ticularly  iiigh  When  used  on  laminated  silicon  plastics  or 
on  those  with  mineral  base  materials,  "  V  :  -•  .- 

Among  the  foam  materials  which  are  used  for  insulating, 
against  heat,  cold,  or  sound,  or  as  lightweight  building 
material,  Piatherm  should  be  mentioned  rfirst .  This  is  a  non- 
elastic,  open-cell  type  of  white  foam  material  on-  a  uro-resin 
base,  rot -resistant  and  durable  in  low  temperatures.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Nitrogen  Works  in  Piesteritz.  It  is  -v. 
''available  in  three  types— N,v  H,  and  U— which /differ  in  their 
volume  weights.  Types  N  and  H  are  available  in  boards  of  20  to 


200  millimeters  thick  and  Type  0  in  thicknesses  of  30  to  . 

120  %lilitq4tei‘ s ;  .  Type  N  ;is :  also ,  available: ,:in !vha If  shells -as 
insulation,  for  pipes  with  diarae#th/ihr:all'.-l)MvnQrmsif;  YJJhi# . 
material' i s  psed  chiefly  -in  refrigeration::technolpgy^inv.”:' 

•-awUx*  »«•««  a  v\ikl-  .*.«»  /si*  <s  k  e :  v  ■  Bowflinno  .  anif  sH  i  h*» 


ing.  cohstructioh,  ?;  In  theJ*Hbw  « Berlin  State;vOpera  Ilouse^it. , 
yas.  'used,  for  .iristance^  as  tsSliiia;;" k 

■purposes,'  -Jit' YxY,:  =; ;  YY ;  % •  •:<? V-  r-;-X;;  .YYo  YY A  „V; .■ -•■"  r 

?*  A.  Y. .  -V> Vj.  v  ,  V  '  :  *V’;  :  ■  ?•  4  *■-  -.V'l'/  Y*  1  A'i  :  kA  '  ^  K'C’YVA"  -  • 

'“'‘■•'v  *.  ’.V  .  .YilJjk*  •. ia *; .  *»  -4 ’ '  <  4i  .  VS  •*'  *.  ».  i*  .  l.  *4.  **Vj»  ^aiiL  *  iu  4  t i  .  Li  v  ..  ** _  ‘ 


color s^pr'afi  a  Heutral  ibbloP  as  osheet  s*  6*  to  ,60  millimeters' 
thick'*  .'•'It'  At ".used  :priina rily  ‘-a s 1  upholstery  material-.-  .: * , 

:■  ,  ‘A  '•■*’  V^'  '  ’  '  ,f'-  *;  ■*  *  rf*'  ^  ‘  'i ' ;  ,  ?;V /•■'!  £  ‘  Y  i  :-r.  r  i 

Mention  Yftplt  ais'o  ^  4ado  here  of  ia -product  of  /Far bfenY  - 
fabriken  Bayer,  rln  Lever  Ms  eh  i  •, ''Thisols  also,  an  ropen-cell 
foam .material  .but;  Is -basSd  -dri  polyurethane a  .materia:!  which 
is  related  .to  poiyamide  'or’p'erion.  YEt  is  characterised  by 
a  very  ‘-iow Yvolttme  'weighty  '‘^hidhXdan:.pev-f  ixed ,  yrithin  .-.very -.. 
broad;  limits  (6.03  to  0*1):- by  the.  fact  that  it  • 
can  be  processed  without  pressing  by  means  of  the  so-called 
.let;. process  into  panels, and  molded  jarts  in  simple  molds. 

'  1!  YThe .  VEB  Elec:troch'etnica!H  Combine  of  -Bitterfeld  is,  also ; . 

•  .producing  pahels  with‘4  soft  PY§:-  ha  hey  *fv8  and  12  ■millimeters 
‘  ;th.i  ck  in  blapk  Ji nd; .  fcr dwri y  •  %i  th  ted:*- cellos  tru c t ure  met. 

a-  ^closed',' . somewhat  vrav^y':  e^teriol^Tknownv^s^Ek^ell-Wl*:^^ 

•«  material  is  use'd^ '  for  :instandeV::fdrt'Shoe  :solesvi;0;,-'  . 

Y  -  "  .;  -d‘'j  d'-v?  rr-r^y.  •>  i  ^  ■  ‘ 

Ekazell  H.  also  has  a  closed-pell istructureicbut  no.^tpften- 
•er.  It  is.  a  hard  .foam  material  with  a  closed  surface  and  a 
..  •  volume-  weight'  of  0  •  1'5*" ; ')! t  Id-  ’:prbce'ss ed  -into  -panels. v«5  milli - 
meters  thick  and  •alta  int^ molded  'parts  : such  ;.as  life,  pr e ser¬ 
vers.  j;buoy.s  ..for  fishing  nets,-  :etdi-  Y  .:; 

atyropor  .Is  a  nearly  'Plbsed-'celled,  -  hard  foam  .material. 

It  can  be  processed  'without  pressing  by  means  of  -.foaming  ;  Y.; 


tends  to  ,^st4rt  the  "pfbdhcti&nXof panels  in.-  the.:,near  future 
-:  The  basis  of  Styropor  Is  •  Wa ter-repellant  polystyrol,  v.so-.  that 
this  foam :  material  will; be  ‘  especially  •  useful  -wherever,  #ater 
.4  ■  condensation  ip, ;  encpuntbr edi-;- 


O 


Among  ‘the.  thermoplastics  that  are  becoming  more  and  more 
namerous5  the  Ekaiit  -pubis's  and  .spray  material  produced  by 
the  VEB  Electro che mi ca  l'  -fcombirie  in"  Bittetf eld  ate  worthy  of 
first  mention ;  PVC  .  molded  part!|';  and  pfbfiles  wltri  Varying  ' 
degrees  of  boftaxesriririb;-  £rbdiid|#nfepin  th(ifs/matei'iaik"  rlt  is 
Used’ for  covering  staircase,  failings i  for  instance,  and  re- 
centaiy  also  for  covering  the  edges  of  Wooden  furniture. 

The  VEB'  Artificial  Leather'  Plant  in  Iweerifiirth  has  come  odf  k ' 
with  art;  artificial  leather  with  a  PV<5  patina  called  "Borwiled*" 
in  which,  the  surface  has-  been  roughened  in  sponge-like  fash¬ 
ion'  bir means  of  a  chemical  process,  making  it  look  like  sUede 
leather.'  This  material  is'  used  for  book  covers,  shoes,  for 
decorative  purposes j  arid' for  handbags.  Among  the  newer 
typ'es,  we;  must  also  mention  the  polyamide  spray-mold  material 
Mira mid  H  arid  T,  developed  and  in  recent  years  improved  by 
the  "Walter  Ulbricht"  Leuna  Works.*1  The  mechanical  proper¬ 
ties,  high  elasticity,  friction  durability,  and  great, 
strength  of  this  material  caused  an  all  too  great  demand 
for  ■  it  in  almost  all  industrial  sectors,  so  that  Controls 
over  the  consumption  became  necessary  a  year  ago.  '.  In  parts 
with  low  tolerances,; the  swelling  characteristics  of  this 
material — i . e . ,  .the  water  absorption.,  which  can  amount  to  >. 

10  percent — as  well  -a s  the  evaporation  character! sties  must 
be  taken  into  account.  ’’  •'  '  t""; 

Type  T  fs  transparent  up  to  a  thickness  of  2  millimeters. 

But  polyamide,  is  also  processed  as;  a  semifinished  mater ial • 
Leuna  supplies  'round  sticks  of  a  diameter  up  to '  200  milli-4  -  y 
meters ,  from  which  parts  arid  spray-mold  parts  can  be  made  by 
chip-producing  'methods ^  •  The  VEB  Film  Factory  in  Wolfen  and 
the  VEB  "Aceta"  Synthetics  Works  ip  Berlin  also  manufacture  ■ 
transparent  foil,  ribbons.,  and  wir;e  in  different  colors  under 
the  name 'Perfol  or  Dederon.  ■  :  ‘  V  ' 

Polymethacrylates,  which  are  chemically  the  same  as  Plexi¬ 
glas',  are  manufactured  by  the  VEB* riitrogen  Works  in  Piester- 
itz  under  the  name  of  Piacryl.  This  thermoplastic  high-  ' 
quality  material  is  available  as  colorless  or  transparent 
blue,  green,  red,  'orpnge ,  yellow,?  fluorescent  green,  or 
milky  white .  Because  of  its  good  optical  properties  and 
its  durability  in  light,  this  material  is  also  of  particular  . 
importance  for  the  precision  instrument  and  optics  industry. 

The  panes  can  be  shaped ‘by  chipping  processes  but  also  by 
chip-free  methods  through  'stretching  in  a  vacuum  molding 
process.  For  chipping  processes mainly  for  the  building  of 
models — for  instance,  the  glass  man  in  the  Hygiene  Museum  ' ' 
in  Dresden— Piesteritz  supplies  aground  block  with  a  diameter 
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of  100  millimeters  and  a  length  of*  400  millimeters.  Tubes 
are  also  manufactured  by  centrifugal  mold  processes  for 
special  orders.  ,  ‘  , 

\  •  ii  ?:r*  ■■ 

For  some  time  now,  Piesteriis  hfcis  been  developing  a 
spray  mold  material  similar  to  the  PiexigUm  of  Roehn  &  Haas 
in  Darmstadt.  It  will,  however,’  be  some  time  before  this 
production  is  ready  for  the  market. 

One  of  the  latest  plastic  materials  is  Thermoplast  MPS, 
developed  by  the  VEB  Buna : Chemical  Wpfksi  a  polymeri sate 
mixture  of  polyvinyiadetate  and  pplyvihylchloride .  It  is 
characterized  by  a  particularly  high  stretching  property  and 
is  particularly  suitable  for  Vacuum  processing i  Complete 
refigerator  insets  can,  for  example,  be  molded  out  of  one 
panel.  Parts  of  such  dimensions  cannot  be  molded  by  means 
of  pressing  or  spray  molding  because  of  the  machine  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Another  new  plastic  material  is  polyethylene,  which  is 
manufactured  from  the  abundantly  available  ethylene  and  which 
is  thus  Very  cheap.  This  material  is  highly  elastic  and, 
with  its  specific  weight  of  0.92.J  is  the  lightest  plastic 
material.  It  absorbs  almost  no  i^ater  and  has  very  good  di¬ 
electrical  properties.  It  is  easily  spray  molded  but  is 
supposed  to  have  an  uneven  shrinkage.  In  West  Germany 
household  goods  such  as  milk  bottles,  pails,  bowls,  as 
well  as  technical  parts  such  as  those  for  high-frequency 
and  medical  technology  are  manufactured  from  this  material. 

It  also  has  a  large  field  of  application  as  a  packaging  foil. 
The  world  consumption  of  polyethylene  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  within  the  last  yeast  and  it  will  shortly  become 
the  most  common  plastic  material  Resides  PVC. 

■i 

Lastly,  a  plastic  material  should  be  mentioned  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  VEB  Electrochemical  Combine  in  Bitter- 
feld  under  the  name  of  Ekafluvin,  It  is  a  fluor-carbon;  it 
has  a  heat  resistance  of  over  200  degrees  centigrade;  it  is 
extremely  immune  to  acids  and  lyes;  it  has  optimum  electrical 
properties,  absorbs  no  water,  and  is  physiologically  suitable. 
This  material,  which  is  still  being  produced  only  in  experi¬ 
mental  quantities,  is  very  expensive.  It  is  produced  either 
as  a  powder  or  in  bricks.  Ekafluvin  is  used  for  such  items 
as  leak  stops,  valve  seats  and  disks,  and  especially  also  as 
a  divider,  since  it  has  a  basic  anti-adhesive  effect. 
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s .  i-$.  a  tran  slat  ion*?  ©£/  an  art  idle  by 

■  .  ■  it  "  V.UU’.ii  Vi-  *  ^  " 


1.  Definition  of  an  Industry  (Fachberelch)  '- :i  ^ 

*■  >  #  r  <  *  .**  ■ 

in ; , the Bpr e s@nt :vdr af t ",'of  the- Standardisation  Law,  an,  •  _  ; 

ihdugtry'  s  t  anda  r  d .  is.de  fine  d  :  a  s  •  •  follows:  •'  •■■■‘y'  •• '->■ . 

.  "Industry  standards  inciiide;  a  selection  Of  ^GDR’-Standards  ■  ^ 

required  i’orf.tn.e industry,  as*  well  :;as  additional  'standards  ■ 
and  determinations  which  are  .  of -importanOe  to  -  the  indu str y  ;  *J’/ 
and  are  not  included  in.  the  GDR. /standards."  c - is-m.  ; ; : 7/ .. ; 

This  ’  statement  ‘does  not  .give  any  definition  of  'an  'indusr . .  7 
try.  Notwithstanding  the  final  .•definition : which  is  being  7. 

prepared  in  the  . Qff ice" -‘t or  .  Standardization  j’-'a  .definition  Shall  - 
be  given  here  for  the  WMW  [Werkzeugmaschinen  und  Maschinen- 
werkzeugC  ;  Machine-Tool  .  Industry]  ;/  .  The  machine-tool  industry 
includes  first  of  .all  the  WB  for  Machine-  Tools;  and  the;  VVD  •  ; ^ ' 
for  Tools,  Devices,  and  Woodworking  Machines.-  Itt  addition , !  ;  ». 

it  includes  enterpr i se  s  whi ch.  manufacture  ■  Similar  products  ,.;••  • 
and  are  under  .the  supervision 'of  the'  Economic  Council  of  the  - 
BezirksV.  These  latter  also  include  private  enterprises,  co-  7  • 
operative s ,  !and  enterprises  with  state  participation.;  - \  •.  j:-';;; ■  ;  ' 

The-  ma chine rt.oo:l  industry,  furthermore,  includes  similar  7  • ; 
manufacturing  in  other.,  industries,  such'  as  the  self-inanu-  ' 
facture-  pf:;machine-tool$  in  the  precision  Instrument  and 
optical  industry.  V'-vV;  77 .  ‘  VOVj.Tr’*.  ‘ 

All  industry  standards  with  the  symbol  WMW  are  thus  legal-  ■ 
ly  binding  technical  data  for  the  industry  described  and 
their  application;  i  s.  mandatory  i''/-.'  ; 'V  //•.■  ;  • 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  marginal  cases  in  an  industry,. 
Such  a  marginal  case  exis.ts!>in\the  case  Of  devices. 7 -The .  ;;  .  . 

standardization  pf ^device S,lhoWever,  falls'  within'  the  compe-  • 
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tence  of  the  Central  Institute;  for  TedhnG&iy  and  Ofrg^riization 
[ITO].  This  institute  does  fi6t  come  under  the  Supervision 
of  the  Department  'tot  .StanddMihatibii;  pt  the  Inflfitdte  for 
Machine  Tools.  It  is  also  il6t.;^||||a%le,^d  d Ssi|ri  it  to 
this  iristitute,  since  the  ;ta|nl''viai%ife4-. .£!$$  "by  tH^'.ITQ  ire 
quite  different  in  hdture.  Th.^stinidtuVe  bf,^n  -jndji| try  if 
thus  not  syhofiyMdus  with;  thd  :st!Tuj?.Mre  ef  dertaih  WB'  s. .  ■  Al- 
though  this  cdttiplibates  'jLfe;  ■I#^piiVoidsbie;  Still 

more  coinblicatad  ihtef  Relationship s  eMst  in  other  industries, 
it  is  therefore  urgent  that  the,  areas'  of  supervision  he  de*- 
fined  as  soon  as  possible.  • 


2.  Central  Manufacture 

The  success  of  any  standardization : depends  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  standardized  parts  at  a  central  location.  This  is  a 
well-known  fact,  but  it 'has  not  yet  been  put  into  practice. 

If  the  economic  goals,  XR'e  to .  be  attained,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  assure  the  Central  manufacture,  of  the  .DIN ,  TGL 
[not  •  identified! ,  and  'M  standard  parts;  machine  elements 
of  a  similar  kind  but  with  identical  technologies  must  also 
be  centrally,  manufactured  on.  a  regional  or  territorial  basis. 
The  solution  of  both  of  these  problems  is  a  primary  goal  of 
the  WB  for  Machine-Tools  and, .  .since  recently,  also ' of  the 
VVB  .for  Tools,  Devices,  -arid  Woodworking  Machines.  ~  .... 

.  The  task  will  be  carried'  out  in  two  stages.;  "First ,  -care 
must  be  taken  that  all  standardized  parts  which  are  mass- 
produced  by  individual  enterprises  for  their  own  use  on  the 
basis  of  mandatory  standard  or  DIN  recommendations  are /avail¬ 
able  for  purchase,  or  that,  as  a  transitional  solution,,  they 
are  manufactured  at  a  central  location  within  the  WB.  For 
this  purpose,  a  conference  of  all' standardization  engineers 
of  the  WB  for  Machine  Tools  took  place  at  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  19?9  at  the  Institute  for  Machine  Tools.  Colleagues  from 
the  various  enterprises  brought  to  this  conference  exact  blue¬ 
prints  and  data  of  the  standard  parts  to  be  manufactured  in 
their  own  enterprises.  Quantities  of  over  100,000  washers 
of  DIN  125,  over  *+0,000  hexagonal  screws  of  DIN' 931  >  etc. 
were  added  up,  ;  v 

The  requisitioning  of  these  parts  is  being  organized  in  con 
junction  'with  the  WB.  Three,  characteristics  have  emerged: 

1)  A  number  of  enterprises  Reported  to  us  mass-produced 
standardized  parts  which  are  contained  in... neither  the  WMW 


.  3I7T 

^  1  ■  r- 
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selection  sQ^eV;  selection  *,•>'•  Syen  part’s'  wh'iciifde-,  .; 

viated:frdm  th e J p^i's t  ihg ,  standards  were  reported  -ter  us'i-7  These 
reports  Weirejt:ih>.ja  -pefiSe-ij  hi  the-.respeehive.' 

standardisation  ehgiheeri  i  .  It.  goes.  v^i^hout  s^yifig  -thap..the  ; 
respective  enterprises ;-.wete;: lhstr(idted:fey;iiis;  thf ;  , 

make  the  hha^eepohditt^‘:hheniei^.#h3^^psi^h.i’  A-4  ,nd  .::< :  v --re  ,.'• .' 

■  ---'v  vAS"-.r; 5  nt  ,. i.  dr  ,  ' 

2)  Many- Of  th^.parts  Which  are  , being  manufactured . 


vxazions  are  o&ing  eorxaucxea iwuw 
and  the  VVB  for  Norm  Parts*  430^t^•ehd;;th^^>bhe  iat'ter  should;, - 
guarantee  delivery  -of  the  parts  at  least'  by  I960*  This,  should 
be  possible,  since  direct 'hego’t la tiqns  ..with^  screw  factories  ■• 

**U  t  mU  *  Ik  *1  ^  At  * 4»  *■*  '-  4*U  a  IMrCS  U  n «v A  At.m  4»Ci’a4*  '4*ti  fl  l#  ..  fe  .  d  V 5 O 


which  tpei0hi-''tQijthev;V^..have  “shown  that  they  have  vexdesp/. 
lathe  "'capacity  ■  (Gprp,-:  S.cr.etr  Factory)  a£j$jheir  di  sposal  i 

'  ,(  v;  '  ■  .M;.',  y:{  tyr*'*  .  '^K*  f-^yr  —  v:*i --,'v  /  •■ 

3yMasS-p^  standardized  parts  weire.  ^reported  to  us 
which  .  were  manufactured.  Recording-. ,tq  ;WMW;  standards  but  f Or 

yithiir'the  '-VVB  -for  $orm 
Parts*  In  thls;;casef  'eltKieKi?'  within 

the- VJB  for  Machine  Tools  will  manufacture  the seiparts  or 
local' enterprises  will  be  engaged  for  their  manufacture. 

•  '» '*  .*  ./  J  t  ;'\f  i  i  .  ..  ^  v*i  .jL  ,  ( 

•  •'.''The  ; sbihti'oh  .ofi.the'aboVe •: tasks; Mil.  prokoteproductivity 
to  a  considerable  extent; ;:and  will  represent  ah1  initial-success 
In  the  "reorganisation  ;hf  ;jthe-tenterprls4 s i'-  A-  ;v:-. 

■  •  •  •■  •;•  -  *  P*SX':;q  tf.  •  .•?  it;  /•’••  H  •  .  r.  •/•-.•' 

,.  ,A  far  greater  "task  i s  the?  organ 1  za.t  iofi  of ; •  the  -centralized 
manufacture  .of;  machine.,  elements  which  'are  hot'  yet-.  standahT  ' 


c lut p’he s , '  anchor  uauts  * ;,'6-il  pumps.,  •.  etc * .  '.'  A)  r-  • U<: 

-r::  .  This  central  maiuifadtehei' is  being .  organized  by  the.  Depart- 
ment  for  Technology;  'p'f  the  inffi.  ■  r  The;  productipn:  of  the  .  part  s 
Must  mentioned  doe.S.hot'  depend' on  their  standardizatiohV. 'but 


It  is  therefore  necessary  that 1  the  standardization  engineers 
try,  in  cooperation  with  the  . technology;  and-  the;tdesigri ..depart- 
cient  of  the;  enterprise ,  to  standardize  these  machine  elements 
.  as  much:  as'.possibie .;.  !;^dr  ;thiSi  reason*'  our  Standardization 
Department  in  the, . ,I$s ti1?}itfe‘ -for  Machine'  Tools'  of  the  VVB 
for  Machine  Tools  submitted  ‘the  .i'qlXpWing.  proposal  s , 
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The  WB  will  issue  -lnstthe^ibris  that  working  committees 
consi sting  of  the  standaridzation  engineer ,  a  good  techno¬ 
logist  .and  a  good  depigh  engines*  be- formed  in  the  enter- 
prises;-  This  compOsiMOJi  ?1S )W''  represtent  the  minimum  strength 
of  the  working  -  committee i  '  lwp fever  necessary  *  additional 
specialists  in  the  specialti&S  mentioned:  shall  :be  engaged- 
in  no  case,  however,  non specialized  personnel,  such  as  . 
j union  engineers  *  These  wording  groups  will,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  manufacture  \is-  to  be  done  in  their  own  ■, 
enterprise  ,-  inspect  and  classify  the  drawings  and  techno- 
'  logical  designs  of  the  above -Mentioned  machine  elements., 

'  which  have  been  ^submitted  by  dll  thtef  'enterprises:  of  the  WB* 
accofdihg  to  the-'  following  cri  te r i as •-  y .  ;•  j;;-' 

l;  From  the  point  of  view  of  standardization: 

1)  whether. the  parts  can  be  completely  standardized} 

2)  whether  uniform  measurements  for  junctions  can  be 

'I  3)  whether  uniform  directions  can  be  established  (for 
instance,  uniform  hardening  processes) ;  * 
h)  elimination  of  the  parts  which  cannot  be  standard- 
..  iteted  at  all.  •  ■•y  y-.  y-.y  J- 

The  elements  which  can  be  partly  or  completely  standardized 
under  1)  to  3)  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department . for 
Standardization  and  are  included  in  the  standardization  plan 
"of  the  WB.  Details  concerning  the  plan  assignee,  method  of 
-execution,  and  the  subsequent  central  manufacture  will  be 
worked  out  and  determined  precisely ,  ;  : 

y  2.  The  technologist,  will  liave  hhe  task  of  classifying  the 
parts  according  to  technological  manufacturing  principles . 
.Proposals  will  have  to  be  worked  out  concerning  what  processes 
(fpr  instance.^  ; whirling) ; can  be  applied  to  advantage,  what 
enterprise  is  suited  for  central  manufacture,  and  whether  the 
central  manufacture  is  to  be  organized  oh  a  regional  basis  or 
on  the  basis  of  our  entire  republic.  These  proposals  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  WB,  and  measures  are  determined  through  the 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Technology  of  the'  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  Department,  of  Technology  of  the  WB  concerning 
. an  immediate  central  manufacture  or r the  gradual  introduction 
of  central  manufacture .  y :  -.  ;r"  y'yy  y  .'-..i 'V  '• 

3'.  The  design'  engineer  finally  submits  proposals  ,  as  to  the 
form  in  which  a  gradual  adaptation  of  the  elements  on  .a  uni- 
form  basis  is  to  be  carried  out*  The  measurements  which  are 


to  be  standardized  are  to  he.ihe,  first  step  tdward;  a  ; 
later  standardization  ah&  Have  to  be-  HHbrdinated  in  cooper-** 
ation  between  this  working  gfotip  ana  the  respective  design 
departments  of  the  enterpt*isbi  .  vs?./  ,,  •  %  ... 

■’  j  •  ?-'•  -r. ‘“■i"  {  ;  *  v  :  v  -  ,  V  J  pP-  | .'V*'  ;  f-.  *?■  ■  yi  ’  s  <  .  ’ 

yhe  offices- for  $tahdafdi£&t|jon  wiil  contribute  decisively 
to  the  realization  of  this1  ;pf  $p#s&l •  J hb.::  at aridardi za t ion'  , 

plans,  of  the  enterprises  mult;  include  especially  those  plans . ; 
which  ;afe  connected  i^with  ;.«:oehtMi';^anafactd*ing'*^  '"Changes  ■:  '? 
in  or addition's  td  the  plans  .for.  1?59  must  be  -made  already. 
Above  ail|  -the  enterprise  plans- which  are.?to  be  ‘worked  ‘Opf 
within  ; the  ’oofMHg  .weeks,  specifically  the  ^lan  sedtiph  deal-:  * 
ing  with-  stan'dardlzatioh,  will: have? iec^r -the'-' tHski *« 
mentioned  above'.'  ?•  <•  v '  •?.  i  ■  yd-.i'.-s :  v  ■ « ■?.  ’  <-•  ;.r 

_  %  ...  ...  ;v  .jV, !  i  ‘  1 '  . ,  •  .  *  .  *  v'** 

*  •' **•’  s-‘  •:*  t  '*»  ”•  ’  -V  "*4‘  *  •  •  v  i  *i  '?♦ '  •  *  v  ‘  i  • 

„**•.•••  ,  -h'*  S?  «£■.*?»*••  -T 

^  rs«v4  e!,  ,5  -  “  " . 


3*  Cooperation  with  the  Ch’ambe'r  of  Technology 


Thus the  will  to  cooper  ate'  i:s  there.,',  -but:  all  -too-’  often  v 
the  partner  for  'it  is  'ml  S'sihg t;-  .  Jn  many  enterprises  there  is  . 
a  local  chapter-  of  the  ^Chamber;:  pf  Technology/  but  'there  is 
no  comprehensive  Working  program  which  could  even  in  only  ;'i'  V. 
an  approximate  fashion’ do'  ihstice  ' to  the  great  ^requirements  :. 
of  standardization.  § 


A  directive  published  by  the  Stpte  pianningvCommlfeeioni''':' 
(published  in  special  issue  No  3  of  Standardislerung1)  makes 
its  the  duty  of  the  directpr.s  of  .the  people-owned-  enter--’.  - 
prises  to  support  the'  plant  dhapter . of  the  Chamber  of  Tech¬ 
nology  by  making  foetdrial’and  data  -available  to  them  for 
working  out  plant:  standards* No  case  is;  known  so  far 1  in  ;;  ’ 
which  this  has  taken : place .  'One  should  not  wait  until  the 
VVB  checks  on  the  realization  of  this  directive;  the  office  . 
for  standardization  must:  themselves  tske  the  initiative  add 
establish  contact  with  'the  plant  directorate  and  the  plant 
chapter,'  The  Institute  for  Machine  Tools*  as  a  technical.-, 
scientific  .center*, -will  ithke  measures  through  agreements  ? ? 
with  the  Technical' Association  for  Machine-Building  of  the 
bezirk  directorate  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology,  which  will 
also  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  work  within  the  plants 
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The  aim  is,  in  any .  case]  tt>  taifce  full  use  of  the  valuable 
woric  ■  -bjp'j'.^fcJbkfe .4 ■ " " :  ,r. ' ' ' ^ v/-- 

4.  .Higher.  Academic  Insiliiiiibftb  .and  Technical  Schools 

A  close  reiatiohshijci  with  higher  Academic  Institute, 
foi*  Standardization  of  the  Higher  Academic  Institution  for 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  with  the  engineering  schools  in 
thi s  •technical  'field  is-  mutually  advantageous,  under  no  ■ 
circumstances,  do  We  want  to  'do -‘without  them.  . Thus , :  exten¬ 
sive  contracts  have  been’  given  out  to  them  which  will  help 
in  the  solution  of  plan  tasks  of  which  .enlist;  the  : participa¬ 
tion  of  the  students  in  the  solution  of  basic  problems* 

In  a  few  instances,  but  to  an  increasing  extent,  topics  on 
standardization  problems  are  given  out  for  degree  theses. 

A  conversation  with  the  lecturer  on  standardization  at 
the  Technical  School' 'for  Machine  Tools  indicated,  however , 
that  the  curricula  will  have  to  be  improved.  The. few  avail¬ 
able  lecture  hours  should  not  be  Wasted -  any  longer  on  such 
dry  discussions  as: :  .What  ■  is'  DIN?  What  iS  TGL?;:  What  does 
a  GDR  standard  form  look  like?  '  'What  are  nomenclatures? 

How  is  a  standard  sheet  developed? *  What  is  mandatory?  etc. 
This  is.  one. method  of  warning  the  student  not  to  become  a 
specialist  in  standardization.  We  are  of'  the  opinion: that 
the  students .  must  be  made  to  realize  that  standardization,.;:  ^ 
work  is  interesting  engineering  work . 1  ••'  -  Gnce  he  has ; developed 
an  interest  in  this  work,  he  will' also  'learn  the  technique  • 
of  standardization.  :'v. 


5.  Binding  Nature  of  Standards  •- 

Industry  standards,  before' being  sent  to  press,  are 
checked  by  an  examining  commission  for  three  criteria: 

1)  economic  effectiveness  (centralized  production  must 

be  assured;  '.rv'/vj  -  'V"1"- 

2)  technical  exactness;  :  ■  •••.  \ 

3) ;  standardization-technical  correctness. 

A  very  strict  standard  is  applied  in  each  case.  This 
applies  also  to  the  DIN  forms,  which  can  rarely  be  taken 
over  in  their  'entirety*  X  "::r  '■ 
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One  copy  is  made  of  each  industry  stahdard  released.,:'- 
signed  .by  ...the  director  of.tfche  standardisation  Department* 
and  ;.sb^mi  ftted/’ to "to di^ef hdir^  tb#;  of.  cto'^'TO  for'  his  •  cbun- 
ter  signature  w '  ^his  dopy  is  kept  sunder  safeguard  ahd  •.may  not 
be  ’bhangbd;' In r;.any  wayv^fhe  ^^Mi^ted'WM^^anda;fdiS,:;car'ry:^cto  .i>:' 
the  fright  side  •  heibw ■  the  'h«aiphg  >the  '’prescribed  entry  making: 
it  binding',;  ahd  /they  are  also’  introduced .  by  the  .plants . 
coimtersighatur’h  of  the  originals  is  not'  possible*.  ..since  un-' 
controlled  changes  could  thus  be  made.  It  is  to  be  applauded 
that  the  WB  for  Machine  Tools  enforces  the  observance  of  the 
standards  with  all  the  authority  at  its  command /  ./  'On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  for  Standardization  has 'been. ‘given  ekr-v 
te.nsiye ...authority  to  .participate  in  organizing  the  introduc- 
t i bn of  ;ihe" s t dnda rd £ »>-■  ‘  <*:*&  *1^  «?*?: '  : •/“•••J 

:*  • . ,  ..  **  '  i  \  .  >  .  '  ....  h  j  s  ...  „  .  ’  .  •  ■  ..  ■:  ■  ... 


"  The  'aptiyity/of  '.the'-abpye^mehtioried  examining  comrai ssion 
inc ludd p‘ ; bihr i£ ipdt  1 bh  of  i  4;'  litimber-  of ;  bout in'uouslyrecur •  • 
ring 4aesblbhS''%ith5iresj»ec^  to?  'standardization,  techniques # •  .> 
This  fact  has  caused  us  to  generalize  the  experiences.. 
Memoranda.,  arp,  bein6  .issued  .in  irregular  sequence,  which,  in 
the  .form... of.  a‘v  question  and'  dfrsWbr/gamey^indieate/  absolution 
which,  fyom  then.'  pn Wl.|l  be’  bonsi  dered ;  as ■  a  •  resolution,/  is; 
to.  b;e'  applied  to”  Indus try  -stahdards  as/binding,/  ahd  i.s  recom¬ 
mended'  ;tp'  the"  enterprises1  'for''  thev  application'  of  plant  stan4* 
dards •  ‘  .The::.  Membrahda  '  are'.  'ln'c'lUded’  -in  the'1  trade/  journal.' .  /  -  1 : 
Fa chbe r ie ibh- St^dardlslbr uaeh?y ■*% '  - » l f>v  •  .<:c / ><.'.r//  •••"•• 


6 ..  ^'uperyisioh:  of  Enterprises  'A- ^  ••  i :t  <■:  t  ' •  -r -.•> 'iv  ■  i 

•;  '  ;  *  >  ■!  v':i 'p'J:  •*  ’  "...  ;•  ;;;  • ' .V*^  V  ..  j  /  g  ■ .. 

”  4t*  '\  ■  *"•  *  f‘  *  •  •  -i  *  >’  ■  .  ’  ■  i  .  .ii  1  *,  i  '  '  ’  .  **  ^  J  "  * 

Within:  tfie  ‘cbraihg'  jwbek's  we 'thbH^re>suine  Visits  tb:. the  •„/  : 
enterprlsp^^i-r^hete  'vialts^w'ill'-be1  partly  *iii  the  mture  of  : 


a  strict  examination.  The  office  for  standardization  .will  /  .; 
assist  us  in  this  activity  and  make  its  reporting  staff 
specialist  available  to  us.  We  intend  to  consult  all  the 


departments  of  the,  enterprises.  The  success  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  ’ will  have : to  ' be  assured  by  us  through  good  preparation • 
It  is  recommended  in  any  case  that  the  enterprises  also 


make  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  these  joint  confer¬ 
ence  s„  In  these  visits  to  the  enterprises- we  shall  place  . 
special. emphasis  on  the  discussion  of  the  plan  for  I960’ and 
the'  long-rahge'  blan^^-'1^1’/''  :h/:v 


>•7  1  ‘  -1 


7*  Order  of  Business  .  •  p 

■■  The  order-  of  business 
industf^  1'S"  if  dibedtiVCM 
to  the  eiiM fpM sg .S  i  bbricfe 
of  the  st.andafdikatiori 
provided  in  - it  s  plan  of  .’j 
be  the  subject  of  a.  cdiif 
lective,  • 


f  the  standardization  of  our 
the  chifei1:  directors  of  the  WB'  s 
tii  the  gani za  ti onal  procedure 
i  :f or  Machine  Tools  has 

ioh:lhat  ''the  drdfer  of  business  .  :• 
nee  of , the  plant  directors; col- , 


8.  Documentation ; ...  i :  ,  .  - yv  '  •'  f  ; ■ ; 1  - V  ' ? 5/ 

Our  industry  will  be  one  of,  the  first  to  be  familiarized 
with  the  entire  documentation  of  foreign  -standards'  in; Its.;: 
technical  field.  For  several  weeks  we  have  been  classify¬ 
ing  many  foreign  standards ,  including  such  .standards  as . , -• 
those  from  the  USA,  England, ■-  the  USSR,  the,  CSR,.  Hungary, 
Poland,,  etc'.  : 1 

We  hope  to  have  advanced  shortly  to  the  point  of  being  . 
able  to  meet  the  entire  requirements  of  the  industry  for  . 
the  availability  of  these  standards.  This  means  that  in¬ 
terested  parties  will  apply  in  the;  future-  to  our  Standar¬ 
dization  Department  if  they  wish  to  have  access  to  this 
documentation.  It  will,  however,  take  a  longer  time  before 
we  will  be  able  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  standards  in 
our  possession.  For  the  time,  being.,  therefore,  any  orders 
will  have  to  be  made  from  the  national  indexes,:  which  are 
available  for  inspection  at  the  central  rental  places-.  We 
also  have  to  point  out  that  not  all  standards  are  available 
in  translation.  We  request  that  note  be  taken  of  our  cur¬ 
rent  announcements  in  this  connection- in  Fachbereich- 
Standar dl sierune .  ;  -  •  ■ v ■' 


Reorganization  of  Enterprises  and  Central  Manufacture.  ? 


1,  Goal  of  Reorganization  .  -‘-y  C  S'y0 

Reorganization  will  have  to,  be  carried  out  in  two  way si 

1)  through ’  the  equipment  of  enterprises  With1  complete,  new 

installations  and  means  of  production;  and:  •  y. 

2)  through  the  utilization  of  old  installations  in  which 
production  is  to  be  improved  through  mechanization;  plant 


organization  :mu5t:  .cpj*re5ppiid  .to  the  high  technical  require¬ 
ments  ,  •••.The  "tnqhS port sys  M ' niUSt ■ . be-  eUb-j e  c  t ed  • .  to  a ;  thor- . 
ough  •  study  ^nd;  be.  '  ad  J  u s t'e d  in  the.  fcesl  possible  toanh'er  to 
the  technoiogicat condition Si  0^ver^Ml;  :pl*b4udtiort  is-  to.  be 
specialized.  :  •  •’••'•■■ 


. second,  way  will.  hpVO  ’  tO>  bp. taken  almost  exclusively 

within  oUr  industry  sectbfi  fiir  thn^pTOce'ss/Of  standardiza¬ 
tion,  we  will  therefore  haVh  to  be  primsirily  concerned!  with 
the  improve mOntlof  the  abo?e0mefctiop4u  factors..  •  In  this  ref 
spectj  ?;one  «6f  .the  question's  whidh*Will  also  have  to  .be  .stu¬ 
died  is  ^Whether.  sectional. ;  standardi'  ;®ti*e: -to  be  worked  but  fob 
groups  -  of  .plant s^fl.ei*  whe!|her  plant  standards  are  to  be 
applied '  in  several  "dhtgn&i’Sfe £  with  the  ..pame :  specialized 
production*,^.,  f ^4;w  2f 

'if,*  ‘ti*:?  U  :  >.7*4  4  >i*Vj  7"  -V*  ■’  "r  '  -  •  ’’  ■•  ■  ’  \  *  *•*'  -•  • 

:  'Fhe;. internatlqhai''d.iy.i'sioh-of;laborj  the  proper, •‘propor- 
tiens,;*  within? blqb-'e^ho^;f|nd:;thje:  spec iallzatiOnH Within  the 
industry  sector " mu'st  Under  all’  birbUmbtanhea'  also-  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  plans  for  thb'-ihdividual:;  enter r'i. 
prises }  since  our.  finished  product ^  the.  machine; tool  with 
its  tools, i.hfts^a^detbfWihih'g  .‘inrlu^dofe  On  thh;  production,  of 
all  sectoba^of  ''indhstby..'.’-'-: *%'%.  cci 1 4-.-.-, o * >■), 

? , v* Standardization.  Will  ai,sb  have. ,  to  take'  account; -  of  the,  •;  • 
following-  considerations;: tin'  the  realization  of-  thi s  .second 
approach  to  structural  riebrgahizatiph ::r  a  ''shift  -of  -  production 
operations  to  suitable  machinery;  copy 'lathe' • -ferkV-' If ’lots 
are  sufficiently  large;  the  use  of  methods  for  shaping  the 
parts  which  do  not •create  clippings  or  phipa  if  this  is  the 
better  technological  method;  thd  :use  Contrivances  arid  ; 
.devices  where  .possible;  wherever  it  is  more;  economical , . items 

•  should  be  individually  manufactured  rather  ;th‘ari:<5n'  automats 

and  rotators.  :  .«•.  f .  -  f  •  $.;#■,  ••  : 

A  reorganization  in  which  the "existirtg  means  of  production 
are  retained ,  require &W  fpr the fjnofd',;  that  frequently  Crecur- 
,  ring  •  parts  whi.Ch,  are  not  ;yet  standardized  also  be  produced  in 
a  specialized  jharirief .  and-'thaf  groups’  of  parts  be  ;  standardized 
at  least,  in  their .  juhptufe-  ditoehsions'  and.  be  likewise :  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  speciaiizea  .fashlohi;:  In [  this  connection*  it,;  • 

. .should  be  asked  whether  eriterpri ses ■  belonging;: to.  the.  local 
industry  can  be’  engaged  as  direct '  suppliers ;  and  whether.; 
an;v enterprise,  pr  ,p  .plant,,  diyision  can  or  should  carry  out 

•  the  .  production ;  for  the1  ehtire  ■  Under Ncertain  conditions , 

reglonai  mahufac^Ure  ip  td’.be  taken-lrito  consid.era;tiOh*.;: 

•  ‘  ■'  ‘  •' '■  *;  *  *-;v  ’  •V  j'.  u  i  4  Xyli'i'si*  v  •  -r‘ 


i .  i  .•}  “V  r: 


t.  U 


ttox  ■-  ,’j 
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The  'beginning  of  specialized  production  must  be  concur¬ 
rent  with  thebeginnirig  of  standhrdizatioh  WOfkl  Nothing 
must  prevent  us  from  ..utilizing 'dll  possibilities  for  d 
rationalization  of  prodhctidh.  '  - '  i  ; 


2.  Tasks  of  tile  Standardization  Department  ift.  the  Institute 
for  Machine  Tools:"  ]'•;  ‘ \  vp’  -V-.',;.  1 • 


2.01 

2,02 


2,03 
2*  Oh 

2.05 

2.06 

2.07 

2.08 

2.09 

2.10 

2.11 

2,12 


Coordination  ;w$.th-  the  SbClal 1st  boUntHlss  ..  .  . 

The  prOduremeht  pf  standardized  mass  parts,  as  lohg 
as  thl  M  |art  s  a  ire  hot  made  available  by  the  Office 
:  for  S tihdardi zatiop :  (Amt  f uer  Standard! sierung)  or 
ty  gtate  Planning'  Commission ;  '  ,v  . 

Complete  revision  of  the  work  on  WMW  standards 
Support-  for  the  "Central  Manufacture"  Operation  of 
standardized  individual -;i>art S;  fhd  group s  of  parts 
Type  designations’  for  complete  device  installations 
Tool  ; catalogue  "•  i.  v.  ’ ;  y 

■  Units ,  y  -  -i- ly.":'  :Vy  V'-: 

PormatioUi-fOf  sociali st  collectives  •  : 

Cooperation  with  the  Chamber  Of  Technology .  : 

Development  of  control  figures^  CKenhalffern),  ..;. 
Additional  assistance  to  the  enterprises 
Operation  "Type  Classification  of  the  Most  Important 
Products  of  the  Machine-Building  Industry" 

Conditions  of  acceptance;  -:-V, r.-- 


2.01  Coordination  with  the  Socialist  Countries  '  ;  . 

:  The  next  task  is  to  continue,'  after  a  successful  beginning , 
the  work  of  coordinating  the  type  standards -.in  the  socialist 
camp.  The  result  achieved  so  far  is  the  agreement  on  the  main 
‘parameter.  If  specialization  is  to  be  carried  out  within  the 
socialist  economic  bloc— i.e. ,  certain  types  and  sizes  of 
machine  tools  will  nbj;  d.phger  be  produced  in  our  republic-- 
it  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  mutcial  adjustment  of  all  main 
measurements  and  performance . data  which  are  usually  contained 
in  a  type  sheet.  At  the  point  at  which  production  is  dis¬ 
continued  in  our  country,  we' must  be  able  to  obtain  the  same 
product  with  the  samb  design  from  countries  friendly  to  Us. 

The  Institute  Department  for  Transforming  Machines  has 
attained  a  considerable,  lead  in  this  international  coordina¬ 
tion  over  other  departments.  "  This  coordination  is  already 

the  subject  of  discussion  in  this  department. 

%  ' 
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:?iy *  'ticu;  in  v 

We are  of  'the  opinion  that ,  after  the  scientists  have  come 
to  an  agreement  about  th4;  epeoializatibn/.p^bgftainj  the  stan¬ 
dardization  experts  of  the  : socialist  ebuhtrles  should  by 
mean  s.get together.  in  •.ofderi.<ip.  determine  uniform.  main  measure 
mOnts^  starting  with -  the-,  t^pe^ithhdards*  which,  Should  theri;  ; 
be  reflected  in-  the  common  s$£i^ards;.  •  • :  , 

In  this  connection^Mfe-^o^: :bf .  the  specialist. o£  the  tool 
sector  can  serve  as  an  example*  Aside  from,  an  .ejoselient 
cooperation  between  the  department  for  Tools  ahd  the  Depart- • 
ment  for  Standardization*'  ^^.',te^hniOalv'-«Xpert#  .att^iidea 
the,  . international  congresses^  wehe;  extremely’  well !.ihfoi?fldd 
about, the'.' ptate,' of-' standardization,  in  their  respective 
countries.  The.  intenisitX'vVl^"•^lch•’'.thel•  national;  standards 
are  being  .analysed- at  the  ^jat%rhfe(lt^6ih4l-;;  •ea&gres.getsr  or  this 
se.ctop.t;,and  with'  Which,  a  * -i'S' sought  can. 

serve  -as  :.an  /exainp'Iey ••  thl%  ".thdh--  'be  the  .common  grouHd  Of 

the  socialist  isq.  Inot  /;.• 

identified]  •’  ••  '.'It  :is  recoipQended  ^thft  particularly  <ihe  .ifes*'  ■ 
pective standardization  engineer $ ;  Of % the  tool -'sector  take'  ■ 
a  look,  ar  thO  plans' In  th,e,r!lh.ptitute:  for  'Hachinar^opie.; 

""  v'  *  ..  .  *'  \  X  *  *  ••■*■**  .■  \  ;»  •  •  ^  ^  1  '*  -  ■  ,  t,*1o 

The  fact'  that  the  Technical.  department:1  fen*  fools-,  01^  the; " 
Institute.,  arid  the  design  .plants  have;, a  large 

share  in  jthe  standardisation,  work;  £is  to  be  welcomed,,,. ,..Thi;s 
shows  ;tha"t  standardization  ’£s  ;hot  tor  be  merely  the  /work,  of 
a  .department  named  for  . £t»  (This' applies  especially;  to  the  ' 


.'•2,02  P'ropurement' Questions  ...  ;  ;  ■  •: 

*>'  ./ *,  5*  £ *i'  * ,  ,±  :  •  V  '  ’■  * '  ’  ••  \  .y  -  ....  ? 

■:  =,As:  ir,^dWnV'‘the:  of-:'stand.ardizatiori:.is 

■  the  manufacture  of  .siandardlzhd  ^product s  at.  a^.eentrai'  hpiht. 
T3_^  -■  y'  this"  central  manufacture 


dardizati'Ori'O'f’  theiinstituta.'fp^'lfachine  Tools  continually 
endeavor  to  contract  for  thepr  Eduction  of  .standardited  parts 


.*■  f 
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in  spfeciriiized  enterprises#.  The  example  of  the  examining 
commission  wriri  mtatibhed  eahlier  to' shbw  the  extent  of  our 
efforts  ih.this  dire^tihft#  ;' -Qniy  standard  whose  production 
is  one  hiihdred  released,  even  if 

•these1  are:'  bhlj  th4 , $he  prpposed  design  , 
Is  riotoniy  serit  Mck  fc|tlthe:^|diiie  who  work  on  it  be  at 
trie  saine  ¥lthhr  i  ih|  ^rJfuc!|Pn 

ufi  to  &  certhiri  drill  themselves  or  t6  dohtfact  for  it  with 
the  heljp  bf  trie  WB  or  other  .governmental  offices. 

This  solution  and  other  .improvised  measures  cannot  be 
the  last  word  of:  wisdom* '  What  must  therefore  be  done? 


A  so-called  production  department  will  be  established  at .<• 
a  central  location,  preferably  ;in  the  Office  |or;S£rihderdi^ 
zation.  This  production  department -will  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  circulating  funds,  and  will  be  assigned  to  and  have 
the  .right  to  organize  the  central  production  of  standardized 
products  which . are  required  in  more  than  one  industrial 
sector, ‘  The  available  circulating  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  tools  and  similar  items,  while  the  ex¬ 
penditures  are  to  be  covered  by  amortization*  An  actual 
example  is  given  to  illustrate  this  proposals  the  enter-  ^ 
prises  of  the  machine-tool  industry  have  for  many  years 
been  producing  their  pipe  clamps  by  hand,  In  the  ■•'Henry 
Pels"  VEB  for  the  Construction  of  Presses  and  Shearing  Ma¬ 
chines,1  these  amount  to  39,000  per  year:  in  the  entire  WB 
they  amount  to  over  300,000,  All  efforts  to  procure  these 
parts  through  the  DHZ  [presumably,  Deutsche  Hanelszentrale; 
German  Trade  Centers]  have  failed*  By  means  of  an, engineer 
account  (Kontos) — i.e.,  through  internal  initiative-^the 
central  manufacture  of  these  items  was  organized  for  our 
industry  and  several  DIN  sheets  were  combined  in  the  WMW 
Standard .07  604,  The  colleagues  who  participate  in  the  en¬ 
gineer  account  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  material  (waste  sheet  metal  from  a  plant  in  Karl 
Marx  Stadt);  they  have  procured  tools,  and  they  have  found 
an  enterprise— a  production  cooperative-- to  do  the  manufac- 
ture*  The  engineer  account  amounts  to  an  annual  number  ox  - 
300,000  pieces.  By  April  the  production  cooperative  reported 
orders  for  ri-00,000  pieces.  This  has  brought  a  welcome  eco¬ 
nomic  advantage  to  our  industry,  but  the  capacity  of  this 
enterprise  is  not  adequate  to  supply  our  entire  industry  with 
pipe  clamps.  Who  in  this  case  is  to  organize  the  central 
manufacture  for’  the  entire  economy?  In  our  opinion,  only  a 
production  department  at  a  central  location,  as  I  have  pro-  _ 
posed. '  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  production  department 
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should  work  With  the  authority  of  the  State  Planning  Com¬ 
mission./  ’• 

.  I  \  "•  >'  y  £  v-* '  V  ’  ■ 

We  know  that  our  proposal  i$  encountering  considerable 
ob 3 eotidnsv :  But  .we  cannot  wait  iMtil  tnsbe  diffibUlblfes 
are  finally  resovled  through*  long#iscussibnb.  For  this • 


■,  i.-'f  :•  ■  »V  A  **!»'«  ,  •».  ;  V  >’•  ,•*■1  r  *•*> 

t  -  4  I*  ^  .  IV#'  »  •  .  .  t  t  .  ,  ,1‘  «'  '  *  jj,  *.  *  ’  ■*'  »<f  $  *  **4  ^  ^  JV  1  |*r  j«  *  ji  i  fH|  *  V  '  '  -  ^  .  .  I  .  fl  •  ,  ,  4.,* 

Certain^  Wins  -f  rojtf.  the  available  .sfcandafdiza* 


ge&j"  .the  central :  manufae tUre  -  'of ”  the se/  hinges  ■  would  already 
be  assured,,'  aiidk-*equally  important  /from1  an  ’'economic  point 
of  ^eW--the;  34000  DMi  would  ha^e  /already  been  amortized.  ;  y 
The  Department  for  Standardization  will  likewise  continue 
its  efforts  in  this  direction. 

££ivr  -Ja--.  .tips  syyyy  iff  '^‘zijypp'v  v^n 

■t  -  Ao  completely  new-  problem.'  has y-  recently-' arisen '*  In  some  •  "-<j 
cases  the  production  of  standardized  mass  parts-  Ik'  already'  ■  ’ 
assured  with  respect  to  productive  capacity.  Thus  the  VEB 
for  Cut  and  Form  Building,  in  Berlin-Koepenick,  for  instance, 
i s  ready  to  'produce  individual ; parts  for  punch-  pre ss i tools  • 
which  are  urgently  needed  in  our  industry.  The  respective 
DHZ  in;  Leipzig,-  however,-  does  not  have  the  necessary;  stor¬ 
age  space-  to  receive  the  finished  products  from  the  plant..  *rn. 


2.03  Complete  Revision  of  the  Work  on  WMW  Standards 

When  the  Off  ice  for:  Standardization,  ;lnli*>ia$©r>ffidve#sttW* 
3ected  all  the  DIN  sheets  which-rhadbeen  declared:  4  s/ binding  • 
up  to  a  certain  date  to  revision,  as  well  as  the  State  Stan¬ 
dards  Which  had  been  brought  out  up  to -that  time,  we  lii' our 
industry  did  not  do  the  /  same  with^our  industry  standards i 
Today  the  contradictions ‘Which  occur  daily  have  convinced:  «•-; 
us  that  a  comprehensive  and:‘genery|  revision  has:  become: 
necessary.  Naturally,  all  the  standard s; contained  in /our 
WMW  portfolios'  (no  matter  whether /'they  are  DIN',  TGL,  or /WMW), ; 
with  the  exception ' of  the  few  recommendations ;  remain: bind- ' / 
ing.  until  they  are  replaced  by:  neW. releases;  -  -  y  ‘/^  *  ^ 

The  deficiencies  of  the  WMW ; Industry  standards  are .found 
in  the  followings 


1.  The  selection  of  the  WMW  standards  has  td  be  made'  on  thd 
basis  of  far.  stricter  criteria*  and  ifi  many  oases  thebe  must 
be  far  less  compromise.  ■ 


2.  There  are.  a  number  of  DIN  She 
colleagues  are  ■  still  saying^ian  M,  Jdken.o  v$r  without  ^ 

change.;  The,  examining  commission  :|as  bedently . sent  badK, for 
revision  a  6t  su^|5o$e(iiy;  ^ei^reGtly  , clear  CJlN  sh00t$ 

which  showed  c^Usidl#abl|  defidiSUOfe Si  Thfe  briith  df  these 
statements  is  ip  be  Shown  to  the  standardization  engineers 
by  means  of  fc  small  examples  .the  plans  for  a^drilling.de- 
vice  we  b  e  printed.  Under  the  .serial  number  22  220; ;( DIN  6y+7) . 
fhe  engineers  Of  the  device -building  industry  have  succeed 
by:  means  bf  a  thorough  structural  analysis,-  in  developing 
a  technically  more  perfect  device  which  is  easier  to  operate 
and1  whldh  can  be  built  with  less  material,  and  they  have 
kept  this,  design  as  a  standard  for  a  series  Which  had  been 
produced. . .  '  ;V  v;'";  /.  > 


>4s  Which ■ experience 


tdken  over  without  any 


The  revision  requires  an  extensive  program,  and  it  will, 
be  necessary  that  the  plants  participate  in  large  measure  m 
this  activity,.  :  v‘r.  k-y-'-  'Y-  v.  ; ::  - 


2.05  Type  Designations  for  Complete  Device  Assemblies 

Such  parts  of  devices  as  eccentric  tighteners^  drill  sock¬ 
ets,  high  nuts,*  etc.  are  standardized  mass  parts,  or  are  to 
be  determined  as  such  and  belong  to  the  production  program 
of  the  WB  for  Norm  Parts. 

This  position  is  clearly  taken  by  the  institute,  by  the 
WB  for  Tools,  Devices,  and  Woodworking  Machines,  and  by 
the  production  enterprises  for  devices.  ".  ... 

Although  some  device-building  plants  are  still  manufactur¬ 
ing  these  parts  themselves,  we  must  reach  the  point  as  soon 
as  possible  where  our  device-building  plants  can  be  supplied 
with  these  parts  on  a  purchase  basis*  It  is  the  task  of  the 
device-building  enterprises  to  set  up  a  ,  series  of  standard- 
ized  devices,  or,  as  is  now  being  done  in  the  design  office 
at  Hohenstein,  to  standardize  small  independent  groups  of 
devices,  to  fix  these  according  to  size,  and  to  produce  the. 
various  groups  of  their  structural  parts  and  the  complete 
device  assemblies  on  an  economical  basis.  . 
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On  the!  initiative  pi" '  £he  VVB-  in ; Gera ,  a  patalogup,  of  de-. 
vices  will  bp.  >brlhted  ‘shortly  l' '  Shis  catalogue  will'  cap  tain- 
all  devices  Available  fbr  delivery.:  But  not ,  in  every.  case.  , 
has' the  standardization  of  the  product  been  carried  but,.  v. 
Two  tasks  must  .be  accomplished^.  : 

/  ■  .  *■  J  «r  *i  ,  .  \.  :  ■  ,  /  .  •  ,  f.  .  .  -W  .  .  .<  .  • 


1 , .  Devices  must  be  delivered;  .'dVAn .  if  they  are  4b£ -  yet  .  j  > 
part  of  a.  standard  series.  -  ?  +  ' ..  >  V ,-*Y. 

;t:  r-v  :Zi  '  ■ 

2 .  The';.  'sthhdaS.ihatidn:‘0f the ,  devicas.'hhsiihe.  ^dtfpietfed •  .;i 
as  soon  as  possible  in'  order  bo  ireplace  •  the  •  hoh  staridaf  dized  '• :  • 

parts  in  a  neto’ edition  h;f:thia'’hatdlo4.ue.*'  Y’1;  Y  Y:-t" ■  i  V 


For  the  WQ^injg1  ■  Method;  ^ust;:  described  ^ith  respect  to  de-  . 
vices ,  we  haveVaiready  available  'to  .us  the  experiences  f ip  m 
a  relate'd.  ■fieid,«;V  Oyer.  two:  yaai^S'  -ago  ;a  collective  ,.in;  the  .  V  ■  : 
Mini  stry ' of ,  OOhbf al  rMadhIhe  Construction,  studied  the  product 
tion  possibilities  'fqf  'cuttiiij^. arfd'esfcamping;  trestles  and  ln,-  ‘  '  - 
eluded  allythe  praduct ^  available  -for  .  deliyery  jin  A.  catalogue,  >■ ;  1 
irrespective  of  logical -standard; ?ser.ie®»f.  In  the  meant irae,  .  \  • 
the  Subcommittee  for  Stamping  Tools  of  the  Norm  Commission 
of  the  GDR  (Normungskreis  DDR)  has  worked  out  standard  pro  ¬ 

posals  and  submitted  them  for  approval  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure.  It  must  ben  mentioned  that  the  DNA  [German  Horn? 
Commission]  has, endeavored  for  almost  twenty  years  now  to 
standardize-:  the  cu|itin^r;  hnd '  st hfepihg^ tr  est les,  and., to .  effect  , 
production,  hlong  these  lines;'  Approximatel'y-  iOO  plants  and  -  : 
offices  .wesR ,  asked '  f bf,»  'their  bpinidnrbf  .the  results  of  the  • 
work  of  our  sUbboBimitteeV  Today ■&$;■  can ■.^eppr%  thAit  iftll,  ,90 
Sections  and  proposals  have  been  taken  into considerAtibii  ■ 
and  that  .production  is  assured  as  of  I960.  What  the  DNA 
could  not  .aubie^;lii.:t>fenty:  years  ?tias  .been  iaccprapli shed  ,durr 
ing  one  year  of ’ painstaking  lanor, Ipartly  in  voluntary  group 
work.  A  new  edition  -of  the '  DHZ  catalogue  will  include  ail  - 
designs  which  by  that  time  have  been  approved  as  GDR  standards* 


2.06  fool  Catalogue  . .  - 

^  ■  :*i  •  •’  "■  !  .  K -V*  ft  l# iVtl  v'VV.  r\.  -r  *.  *  i  /■■■ ■  -V.*; 

One  of  the  blue  serle  s  bf  brochure s. -  of  the  .  Ins.titUte  'f oh 
Machine  Tools.,  jpubiished'  by  bur  department,., brochure  Npi,7»;!'v ' 
entitled  .t,r^^]^”3bh|risri^Ett«l5.±daa:‘:oJP>^Il3fhiagv Machines, *'  is.,  well: 
known  .“/  This  brochure  repre'sfent®v,^ie:  modest  beginning .  bf  ;a  .  • :: 
type  catalogue  *fbf  machinb'  tboie.  and  was  published  ih  Vordbr •  •  ■<. 
to  obtain  the  necessary  criticism  for  the  development  of  -i;:  - 

such  catalogues.  It  is  intended  to  give  a  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  binding  data  about  the  type  designation  program  in  our 


industry  to  the  various  departments  6f  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  centers,  to  such  central  administrative  organs  as  the 
Planning. Commission; and  the  Offioe  for  Standardization,  and 
to  the  foreign  trade  orgah.i2ai;iLorts* 

A  similar  but  far  more  extfe^siVe  Catalogue 
the  sector  for  tools  and  clamping  ..tools  ;  Qnl 
parts  are  to  be  Included!  afid  it  is  t6  bd  eta 
logue  that i tools  or  clamping  tools  which  are  ... k.  . 

the  production  program  will  have  .to  be  subject  to  special 
approval,  that  they  will  have,  longer  delivery  periods,  and  - 
that  they  will  cost  more  than  standardized  products. 

Besides  ,GDR  standards  and  industry  standards , .  only  re-  .... 
approved  DIN  Sheets  can  be  included  in  the  catalogue.  In 
the  catalogue  we  intend  to  g'oivturther  than  is  possible  in 
a  standard.  Vie  want  to  desighabe  preferential  series  In.'.;,;.; 
order  to  aim  toward  a  greater  selection.  We  want  to  .pro- 
mote  modern  clamping  devices  over  •clamping  devices  which 
will  become ; obsolete  in  the.  further  .development .of  our  .  ;  ; 
industry. 

2.07  -Units  ;  v-V!  -,'.V 

Special  Issue  No  1  of  the  Institute  ' information  bulletin  : 
is  based  on  this  work. .  The  units  contained  In  this  issue  ■ 
must  be  worked  over  in  a  constructive  step-by-step  manner, 
while  the  design  work  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  .standardize- 

tion.  ■'  \/<V:  ,■  ' 

■  The  work  in  the  field  of  units  is  so  extensive  and  ,  so 
precisely  outlined  in  Special  Issue  No  1  that  no  further 
discussion  is  necessary  in  thi s  connection .  y 


2.08  Formation  of  Socialist  Collectives 

If  we  wish  to  accomplish  the  extensive  and  complicated 
program -.of  transformation  and  technical ,  advance  in  our 
economy ,  It  will  be  nece ssary  to  put  particular  emphasl s 
on  socialist  cooperative  work.  Comrade  Walter  Ulbricht 
pointed  this  out  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  Institute  for  Machine  Tools.  /  i ;  ...  y 
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is  planned  in 
y  standardized 
ted  ih  the  cata- 
hbt  included  in 


2.09  Cooperation  with  the, Chamber  pf  Technology 

We  are  currently  preparing  an  agreement  with  the  associa- 
f  o  r '  9a ch ine .  building 3, of  thevhe.Zi#  executive  committees- 
he  .Chamber  of  Techhologyi.  ■  Th$s  §agr e e raeri t  will  -state  -the ' 


of  the 
followings 

1.  The  association  wilx  vpf  6M6te  the  standardization  idea 
in  all  working1  committees*,  ,  o;-V  .-'vo  .r* •;  taw-  .:  r:" 

2.  Measures  -shall  be  taken,  to  .inake  the.  workj  in  the  Chamber 

of  Technology?:Bbfe;  ihtei*est'iiigiiSb  that  the  engineer  or  sci¬ 
entist  faced  with  a  multitude . of .  so.cial  obligations'  will  not 
be  inclined" to  cut  but  his  attendance;;  pt- the  discussions  in 
the  Chamber ;  of  Technology;  .  .  . .  . .  ,*-? 


4 .  The  primary  ‘official  work'  will;  be  »?ieiated  'to;  the  Voluh 

tary  cooperative5  •••3r 

-^}V"  'S  *  * 1  *  *  “*  “  .  i *. :j  ’I  r  •  { **  .1  tSt r*; £  7  ,f  •  : 


These  points  obviously  do  not  indicate ' every thing  opti- 
mally  necessary  in  order  to  make 

ber  of -Technology  for  the.rpurpoSes.Vpf  standardization.:'  ,.  -'-1--';. 
Our  ideas  are  still  incomplete  in" this  respecti.'T^h  •' 


*.r»*  ^  /-■ 


;  Cfl*,  4 

\  *  v/’,  V. 


2 . 10 .  Development  of  Control  Figures  -t.;,.  • 

The  concept  of  control  figures  will  be  a  new  one  for 
mdst  standardisation  engineers .. .  They  will  ...soon: ^realize*  ? ,  •  '■{■■ 
however,  their  planning  work’  and.  the  proof .of  th  ei'r  •  • 


"It  is  therefore  important  .that..the  reorganization  pro¬ 
grams  of .  the 'enterprises  and  the  industries  combine  and  ex¬ 
press'  in  a  detailed  system  pf  .  tedhnical  and.  economic  con-  - 
trol :  figures  :all  the;'  measures  f Ofvthe  specialization  of  the 
enterprisesp»:for  the  -  st4ndardi^ati6.h  ‘and, ylype  ••vclas sificat ion 
Of  the  •  product s  ;-  :  f  6:r  charig e  s  '  in  pechnifiues ,  in  technology  ,-  } 
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What  is  thd  meaning  of  control  figures  with  respect  to  ■  , 

standardization? ''  ;  :  '  ’  V:‘.  ’t:  ;  " 

'  lv  Thd  bbOpoftiohi  as  a  percentage,  of  standard¬ 

ized  parts  in  thd  finished  .  ^ro4ueti  - 

;  •  :  '  -  '  \ p-kU-J,  *  'i  ;  :  --  r  ■  ‘  •  __  «'  \ 

2.  the  value  proportion  ox  theie  parts. 

3.  the  value  proportion  -of  the  purchased  parts i 

h«  The  value  proportion  of  the  repeat  parts,  etci 

The  following  example  Shows  that  some  experts ,  without 
knowing  the  concept  of  control-figures,  are  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  already  using  it*  ,  .• 

A  design  office  for  devices  determines  the  size  of  the 
tonus  on  the  following  basis?  -  the  highest  bonus  is  given  to  ; 
the  design  engineer  who  succeeds  in  utilizing  the  greatest 
number  of  available  individual  parts,  regardless  of  whether 
these  are  standardized  mass  parts  or  repeat  parts.  .  You  ... 
would  be  amazed  at  the  degree  of  rationalization ,  in  the  de¬ 
sign  work  in  this  enterprise. 

The  determination  of  control  figure s  require  s ,  of  course ,  .  ,r 
thorough  scientific  study."  Thus,  to  give  an  example,  it  , 
will  be  necessary  to  study  a  lathe  or  milling  machine  and  to  .. 
determine  the  degree  of  standardization.  If  it  is  30  per¬ 
cent,  this  means  that  the  particular  design  contains  an  equi¬ 
valent  percentage  of  standard  parts,  such  as  roller  bearings, 
screws,  operating  parts,  etc. 

With  a  10-percent  increase  in  ‘the  degree  of  standardization, 
the  standard  man-hours  required  for  manufacture  are  decreased, 
fewer  workers  are  used,  and  the  required  production  area 
per  machine  is  reduced..  The  individual  components  do  not, 
of  course,  increase  or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion.  They 
vary,  depending  on  the  proportion  of  labor  costs  and  costs 
of  materials  in  the  machine  parts*  and  On  other  conditions. 

The  change  in  the  degree  Of  standardization  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  plant  design  in  the  future;  The  plant  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  predetermine  the  relative  change  in  pro- 
ductivity  caused  by  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  standardized 
elements,  and  the  Office  for  Standardization  will  already  be 
in  a  position  to  prove  the  economic  utility  of  its  work  while 
working  out  the  plan.  Then  there  will  be  no  economic  official 


who  will  nof C4h^#i?%-^h6:::stihidh^aiza^ioft^0^}4^-^ile' ’<degi?ed^ 
neces^ryijJP^  f ^ \ ^ 

3.,  T^’sks;  of,  ihe;  Off  ides  for;  *-  ,  • ,-, 

’ '-3,« if inthodhciioft  of ;  Standards, -;  fhe  most,  i^brh.ant ;  task  of  •■■: 
.the;  Offices  f  brVStandardAzatiafr  w|.lX  pe;  the;',  ihtrodubt ioi :  of  ;.'•  T. 
all  binding  industry'  standards  iMophodnctlori ir^This  also  --v  j-- 
applied  to.  toachlhdh  of  .current^SehieS'*/  •  ’Ijhe:  term 'thdufit^;:ir  Mi 
standard  includes  all  standards  published  'itf  oiif '  WMW  VdlUmes,-’ f 


regardless  of  whether  these  add  TOLj  DIN!. oh  WMW  standards/  '*•' 

..s  -  „  t  , .  ■ i ■  j>.-*  ,  '  .i.1'  ;  '  ■  .4'  .  *  ^  * .  ■  ■••*.. •„’  * 

,  •:  .•  f  • :  \  1  j;  V  .V  A  '? *?  ;  >'  *  '  V  ••'’*./  '  •■i'*'-  •;  •  ■**  , '  ,*  .„y  .  . :.  .  j  ’,..  - !  .;  .  , 


and  equally >SittlJe.Spt^t"task:V|:i  fche „  strict /gttperyislph  df  ' V:  • 
supplied  'part  s;')'  Wepdemand.\the7  pti*ic$.est;;eo'htr61 '  on  the ‘r ••- ■ 
part  of;^hefoffio^p4f©r  ^ 

do  not*:  hphf  oriiiv' to  'Standards  ’are  ;  to  ’  be.  redacted ;  in  a  ll;V  in  stan¬ 
ce  s ;■  The  off  ice's"  for  standardization :  yili^haye,  to  prevail''  ; 
in. .this  ©if ' j^ldCr ) mt'erfSil  sup* '■, 

plies* 'depafrblnen't  s'*  1 l > »;  ->>•/■'< r *  1  £;: 1* u « ., > ;i* .; *■ - 1 '4 ■ 


3.3  ’.  Avoidance-  of;  ah' 'Uncrlticai  Acceptance  of  Industry 
Standards,,  Industry  •staindardsj.haye  ;been,  d.eyelbped  for  a 
large  branch  industry.  It  is  therefore  ’iinposslble ‘  that  the 
complete  .catalogue  of  standards  c|n  be  accepted  in  each J 
plant .  ;  'But  .ip  chedkihg  on;  plant  Itanderds.  .^e.  find  .time  and 
ag  a  in  'that  the  entire  line  ;0f  standards;;!  s':  being  abcepted 

~,t;  K.-.t  .  tV;v\  y.i  ?  V'!  1?'*  •  A-- 


l  *  4-«V 


3 Withih;  the  limitations;; of this  articiba .  Jt  ,3.S  'not 
possible  to  enumerate  the  tasks  -for'  e.aph  "indiy iduai  plant; •  :•  ; 
The  following  remarks:  are  therefor!  kept  in  general  terms '  ;• 
The  work  'in  the ;  offices:  for .  s tandhrdi zat ioh  1  s  based  pri-  -’f; •’ 
marily  on  the  following  three  aspebts  [elaborated'  further  ; 
below] s  ^  ^ 

1)  Organizational-administrative 

.2)  The  standardization  work  leading  to.  plant  standards 

3)  The  design-technological  :S,tandafdizatibn  as  a  cobper- 
;atiye;jvwtdertakihg bn 

:•  1)  '  Thi s  aspect  < includes  ^he : inthodnctibn  bf  changes,  '  the  : 
registration  of  standards,  tHe  evaluatibh  of 'thej inf ormatibri 
pamphlet,  Fachberelch  Standard! si erung  and  of  the  technical 


Journals  standard! alerting  thlre^ 

regrettable  that.iii : Soae,  offices  fof  standardizatioh  there^ 
are  still"“sdme  y$Mik :  ,s$e  .their  task  in  this  as 

pect  alone  and  are  Wtt£14t«iy teCu^Ied  with  this  work* 

o)  This  aspect  sWaMs 

such’  af^lec?ef  series  judodr*?:hlnfs  so8Kuts,. springs  etc. 

In  the  entire  industry  thereare.;this  ^ eaj  °5u^h a  1  sea s s ion 
hundred  items  provided  for  in  the .  plan.  N£  fil  £hat 

is  needed  to  prove  that  this  number  fs  ma®h. 
decisive  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  change  this  state 

of  affairs,  -V"  vx’v' :  v^vVV i's-.-AVt-l-'v.--*  \\\r 


.3)  Under  the  heading ,  "Control  Figures,"  I  remarked  on 
the  cooperative  work  involved  in  standardization.  Just  as 
in  a  modern  design  office  it;, is  :heday  Je  .to  work 

without  design  technologists,,  it  must  henceforth  be  also.  . 
unthinkable  to  get  along,  without,  advice  and 

concerning  matters  of  standardization.  -y- 

standards  must  be  developed  hand  , in  hand  with  the  dasj;S^ 
work.  >  A  number  of  enterprises .have  already  achieved  some 
success  in  these  fields.  The  VBB  Hard^Metal  Work| . in  ^  . 

Immelborn',  for  instance,  is  working  according  to  the  follow 

ing  motto : 

r  "To  produce  on  the  basis  of  atandardized  prod^tsi  ;V: 
means  to:  orient:  oneself  to.;  the  highest  stsat^  Of  ;tech- 
holOgf,  .»>t" --  -:■*  ]  \ 

The  entire  production  of  hard  metal  plates  and  lathe 
chisels  is  based  on  the  latest  state  of  standardization. 

But  unfortunately ,  there  are  still  enterprises  which  - 

facture,  thread  drills  according  to  completely  antiquated  and 
long  invalidated  thread,  norms  of  the  DNA.,  Within  the  offices 
for  standardization,  the  opinion  is  still  prevalent  that 
standardization  tasks  are  .  to  .be  solved  only.  them.  We  are  : 
of  tho  contrary  opliixori  tfr&t  and  &  rd  Iz  i  on  ta^ks  ..  «* 

be  carried  out  primarily  by.  the  design  office,  the  technolo¬ 
gists,  and  the  organizers  of  the  plant. 

.  3.5  In  connection  with  the  -demands  made  oh  the  off ices 
for  standardization, ..I  wish  to  point  put  avpartioularly. 
important  factor.  The  majority  of  designers  ^nore  in 
their  designs  the  selected  series  for  tools.  „0n  checking 
this  wllh  tSe  shop  drawings,  it ,1s. evident,  even  with  radii  ,, 
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which  have  to  be  Mlled,nho^  little  thought;has  been  giyeh 
to  the  standard  of  to'oiS;  ihis  oi|sebvatioh 'applies' to  all 
tools.  *  .  ; 


' 3 .6  ■  Tfie'.  offices  •  have-  'furthermore 

the-  task  of:  giving  Off  ect  ive ,  SU|)b^^t-4othe  coop  era  t  i  on 1  with 
the  plant  chapter' of*  the1  Chhmbar  bf  Technology .  Thus,  in 
‘  the  further  elaboration  of  dohtrol  figures  to-^e  worked  out 
by  the  institute,  one  task  Of 'the:;  plant  .chapter  could  be 
..  to  develop  some-:  ideas  as  to  no#  ‘these  :©ah  ''be  determined- .  .  -■ 


withi 


t^ehes''s':nf  ^t«aida«idiia'ii64i;!k^ W* ‘ft*** '3C<- 


A'<  'VY' *'  {>..;• 


3 .7  ••  The  .offices  for  stand^rdi^tion.ahd  the  ■  Quality,,  con¬ 
trol  ..of-.  the;  plant  - must^  also;  coo'terate>  cloSeiy  in  '  order  to 
ensure  -  the  . duality  of  ';  'standardized  products.'  ;  ;) q  •; .  V-  . 

' -  i r'1  Sv.v'  ■  -  •>•.<..: h-v,  ri nQPX&'S  ■  'a v.;  ■■> n ;.r,V-: uv»v. < *  >  ;  v'C  •'/ f. 

■v  -  :p:,-  U-  *rx>»!  ••  •/*»*•>  : 

.  .*,v  •  »  . .  *•  >. "  ‘ :  i  /,’•••  *  .  "  *•'  -  1 

1  '  ':'3.-8i;'..:B!or;th.e  moment' , 'the' t?p;lan  for  the :^ltot--ihst;be;^;..,;-:.  v 
worked^^out;-  :v;Byj:'jmeahfif-of  ^■•exa^leyjl-ujwi^i.tdvdesnribe^ere 
wh&t  Ph*ch,  a,  plant  'plan  might  Xodk  like iThis? -example'  is ‘ . 
based  on  an  excerpt  from  the  reorganization  plan  of  the 
office  for  standardization  of  the  VEB  for  the  Construction,4 
of  Presses  and  Shearing  Machines  in  Erfurt.  -AV- Mv-  :* 

;  According  to  this  plan,  ithis  enterprise 1  will • ’save . l6i ,  160 
net  working  /  hours  in  it's  plant  ' through. ;standardiSa ti on  .pro « 
iects  .in  1965..  Here ' nre:some  ;d>taii.s  of  -these  'plans*; 

*  ■  *  ..  . ‘  k .  »  11  ’ ’  *’  ’  *  j,,  ^*  y t  ’"'''it  *  V  :  £1  v ;•*  ■**  * ‘  '■ 

‘  "  .  yi  !  ‘  ■.  1  ,  *'  ‘  *  '  ,  Jt  «  V  ...  —  V  ■ 

1  In  trie  production  of  pressure  spindles,  14,600,  man-ho.urs 
will  be  Saved  in'  i960 .-'  -' -  • „ ... ifi f. <-•; ;•••> i ?  ~  :~;h t :Vv .. . . 


The  Costs  o f dev e lop ing;  th e' .  stand ar<3‘  and  Of  i  the';:aepign  .,.X 
chahg e s.. amount  to '  8 j 000 ;  DM; j ,  I br'-Sl 

-  The  saving  will  ‘be^eff Octfed  through  the  /'following  i 


A  reduction  from  28  to  12  sizes? 

Production  will  be  switched  from  a  standard  lathe  to 
a  hydrocopy  lathe;  ? ‘ 

Already  a  series  of  five  units  is  resulting  in  savings; 
Ball  lathe  work  has  so  far  been  classified  in  wage  cate¬ 
gory  VI.  The  introduction  of  copy-lathe  work  will 
put  it  in  category  IV.  C  ,  u.- 

The  resulting  savings  in  production  time  amounts  t04l4;:f.?v 
.percent.  r 


In  the  case  of  a  draw  installation,  a  saVing  of  12,400 
man-hours  will  be  attained 5’  :  .  I  .  ■ 

So  far  there  have  been  27  different  Models*  (The  estiinfeied 
costs  of  readjustment  amount  < to  12,000  DM.  u  '  . ,  M 
In  this  particular  project^  SUCH  Small  parts,  as  pbess 
.  cylinder, pressure  .fistbn.a#  collar  biiahingfe,  valves, 

'■  etc.  ate  to  be  hydrOCOpied.  r 

It  is'  eVicieiit  that  thorough  studies  are  necessary  in  bj&efr 
to  set  up  a  Meaningful  and  rational  plan.  But  only  under 
this  condition  can  the  plans;;  for  I960  be  realized.  We  ask 
that  thbse  studies  are  carried  out  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
that  the  plans  are  prepared  accordingly. 

The  standardization  part  of  the  reorganization  plan  of 
the  VEB  for  the  Construction-  of;  Presses  and  Shearing  Mach¬ 
ine  s  i s ,  of  course,  set  up  for  several  years ...  If  we  ba se 
the  101,160  man-hours'  saved  in  one;  year  on  the  average  hour-: 
ly  wage  of  1.66  DM  in  wage  category  V,  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  operating  costs  to  the  extent  of  80  percent,  the 
standardization  in  this  plant  will  result  in  a  direct. sav¬ 
ing  Of  302,266.08  DM,  '•  •  -  >•'  Kvyv  .i'C  :-C.  ;.-V> ■■  /:-V-  /•- 


4.  Conclusion  '  •  ,/y\y.  v/ ■ .. n.v;  v • '  ,'■> 

We  are  faced  with  the  task  of  bringing  the  reorganization 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  Standardization  will  of  necessi¬ 
ty  play  a  key  role  in  this  task.  The  basic  principles  have 
been  stated  earlier. 

This  article  has  expressed  the  point  of  view  of  the  De¬ 
partment  for  Standardization  of  the  Institute  for  Machine 
Tools.  We  would  be  grateful  to  our  readers  if  they  would 
communicate  their  point  of  view  and  their  own  proposals 
and  experiences,  because  a  stimulating  exchange  of  ideas 
can  improve  our  plans  or  help  with  our  further  experiences. 
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[This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  by. , 
©eTtnsittd  Taeiibr ioh  -in : staadaftdls leruhg ,  4 •  -  •> 
Vol  5»  '!No  9 1  September  \1959  *  Berlin  *  page  s 
:  ^G)G*420j  mo  A  .r.  •> 

•  i  ;  *'■;  '  y  Si  *  *.'■  i?  <:  :■  -■  «•,*  <'V£|.  !&•%**'»  A*,  rt*  4  >'f,  V‘-\  V. 


■)  ■ -Ain-all  fecenb  ^publicationf.^^be  -tbey^resolutiohsof  our  .n? ' 
government y 'gain r-repoHfe ;.#ictbe  Fifth •  £lebafcy  Session  .of ,  , ?. ••  • 
the  L ^antnal  GOfiiDiitte^ ,H^fk''ithe4§.oeiaii;ft ■'Iteity';Pat*ty:of  derr; 
many*  ;b£,4lsedai:fcQht  concerning  •socialist  reorganization. in 
our  economy#  standardizati'en^if.'-eneHO^  the  :kay  topics  ef.  y  >' 
discussioh.vy(its  l';ii5portanee'  fs©t?the| Solution  iof.  the^'Chief  .'  ^i,!;:; 
economic  ta.s^r  in  "©Ur  “republic  •  >wa s ic lear 1 y "indicated  at , the 
standardisation  .conference  of -the  'State  Planning  Gommi  s  sion 
in  February  1959*  The  statement  thit  standardization  ;is  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  speed  of  technical  development  was  a 
oautious/underst.atement .•*■ -The  "fact  -is  that  it-hasnever  yet  . : 
kept  ’  'i  -•  ■% 


What  is  the  situation  in  such  individual  sectors  of  light 
industry,  as,  for  instance,  the  furniture  industry?  The y 
socialist  reorganization  and  the  objectives  of  the  Seven-Year 
Plan  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  lvalue  of jfhrniture  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  German  Democratic  -ftepubllc-f  roml *1 -billion’  DM 
in  1958  to  1.87  billion  DM  in  1965— *i.e.,  an  increase  of  171 
percent.  As  the  planner s  in  •2eul©nroda~Triebes  have, •  recog -  ; 
nized,  such  an  increase  is  not  possible  with  the  artisan  shop 
principles  of  the  capitalist  pest^^dern iffiaSS  (production  must 
replace  artisan  shop  manufacture.  Cine  of  the  prerequisites 
for  a  rapid  realization  of  the  stated  objectives  is  standardi¬ 
zation*  *  -The  yprevibus.  state-  'Of  development  -irr  the  rentire:  I «. 

woodworking  industry  .is  'unsatisfactory  ,  ::ahdi  great  .-efforts  ?£■;<  *  * 
Mil.  -have  to  be  'made  by  the  technical-scientific  center  ,  •the.;  . .  r 
Institute  for  Wood  Technology  and  Fiber  Materials,  and  by 
the  employee s  of  the .  enterprises  >  in  order, ito  make  ep'thl »  •  r 
time  loss  *  -  .-The  institute  hae  developed?  ?he!w:.procefses y. .  but-  r  #-« 
no  uniform  technology  -for:  the  Introduction  bf  .  these:  processe s  s. 
into  product.ion,  ;laid  ;down  in  the;  form  . of.  ^industry;  standards  y> : .  a 
has  been  developed  ooncurrently*^'  bii#s fcsrJtew  ws,*  :« 
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The  goal  is  mass  production,  but  standards  f or  individual , 
parts  and  fixed  reliable  tolerances  are  almost  nonexistent* 
And  yet  these  are  the  basic  factors  f  bf bdbperatif  fe  ;  effort  ; 
in  the. '-.furniture  ' .ihduStr^»;  rThl;S  :,def i b i eddy ha h  , 

nized  and  is  being  iAken/ihtb  .cbnsiderat.ibhj.  ^^..pt®^4-f 
determination  of  the  plan  for  19^5  and  of  trie  iong  ■“range 

In  the  textile  industry-i^iio  Systematic  development  of 
standards  listed  before;  1959 There  are  ’ approximately  h50 
industry  Standards,  known  under  the  abbreviation  ^TexN," 
but  the  observance  of  the  values  stipulated  in  them  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  numerous  exemption  permits 
which ■ have  been • granted  by  the  Research- Institute  for  Textile 
Technology  Ted— at  a  conference •  between:  representative s  ofc*/^. 
the  German  Office  for  the  Inspect  ion"  of*  Materials  and  Goods ,  wn 
the'-Re  Search  Institute , ! ;  and  the"  -Of f ice  for  Standardization—/: 
to  a  decision  'to’ -start •  &  systematic  revision  after,  the  Law 
on  the  Execution  of  Standardization  Work,  ;which?  is  .in:  its  u  :  : ! 
tenth  draft :  at  preSent;';;  goes  into  force  *  Paragraph  10  pro-? ;  ■-* 
vidbs  fbir  a  fine  of  500  DM-  in  the  case  of  a  nonobservance 
of '  standards.  f  ;•  V- ; :  : ;  r. 

The  following  tasks  of  the  textile  industry- contained  in  : 
the  plan  for  1959  represent  fbr  the  first  time*  the  basis  ^  ...• 
for  a.  systematic  development  of  standards: 


.  '  a)  classification -  r  -  ^  -i;"  ~ 

b)  fineness  selection  series  and  twists 

*2,  Weaved  and  knits  (Kettengewirke)*'  ,.%  ■  ^  ..r 

•  a)  classification^’  concepts,'  symbols  -  v  ? 

_  ‘  b)  widths  •;  St*: jcc  -•  ■ 

Although  the  objectives  were  not  understood  by  everyone  at 
first ,;  a  joint  discuss  ion  of  the  intermediate-  results  .  showed  ■> 
that  eVen  -the  skeptics  are  now  convinced  of  their  validity.  >? 

In  the  clothing  industry  ,  the  emphasis-  is;  on  the  develop**  • 
ment  of  ^minimum' quality  requirements  for  external  clothing  . 
as  well  ‘  as  on  the  determination  of  sizes  .and  measurement  s 
ac  cording  to  ‘Scientific  criteria  -  and  on  the  (basis  iof  f.  mass  ;  v'  * 
measurements  carried  out  by  research  ^projects  ;h:?iv —  fSA-'O  :  v:s 


-  Ih  the  container,  industry*  the  beg  innings,  have,  been  mad®  ; 
in  standardization  on  an  international  to  ; 
the  following*  . .  ’’  ' 


• 

*'  MV ... 


itionof.aunifolfn),  tfieasura.^6i‘:theypalettew  „ 
Lution .of -a mhlloM : system . of  measures  (vol-  ' >•/-• 


•  -r&i&iv. ',  new?..  :.t.-  £.***  .,•(■ 

'.The  determination 
:  Of  .1,000,  X  i»i 

The  ;i.oint '  Solution,  ^f  -  a  /uh|^oi!|i-.|ystem .  of  measures  (yd 

ume  system),  together  with-..the40SR,,  Poland,  and  Hungary.;  -. 
The  proposal  Of  the  GDR  to  coordinate  the  inspection  re- 
.-!• cjhlrements  for  paper ;  and'.oafdhoard  between ::  the .  people’ s 
..:.:demQpracies^;-;.; 

In  the  “'textile''  industry  f  a !  begirihihg'  'ha:sv';!t>e.in:-$:adO  "poWafd  y 
determining  Uniform  inspection  requirements  'on  an'lnterriation- 
al  level  by- way  r  of  the.  -technical- scientifiq  doppe.ratlon  .agree¬ 
ment  »  ‘‘t 


.  r.An-  additional-  task  is  :  the  dnt roduction  and  observance  of, 


provides;  for  the  introduction  of  st^dprdS'  lht'p  production  .  • 

within  definite  time  -limits.'.  But  the : sp|ut  lop;  '.Of  all : the  ;  S 
tasks /mentioned  is ? possible,  only  with  ’tfte;:;cboperat:ion  of- 
each  individual.. ;#or •,  this  re'a.spn  *|  an;: important .^taaitvl.s  •  \V . 
given;.: to  the  Chamber  pf  Technology;.;  as  a  result '.of  J.the  stani-  -■ 
dardization  conference  of  the  Second  ^CphyOntiOn; /o£' 7th®''- Cham-r 
her  of  Technology  and  the  j’ifth^B.llhary  Session  of  the  Ceh-  ;  % 
tral  Committee.- of  the  SED  tSociaii|t-Pnity-;paftyj*:  .4'  "''  T’*  ’ 


:'vV»  ii-:s  SiivV  i/i ‘i  v'j.lv.irti-  -/■ii/S. 


"To  organize  -the  exchange  of  .^nowledg^  /With  respect ;tp: 
problems  of -  standardization  and ;  norms -in  /the;  GDR  With  /an v ;  •  / i / 
evaluation > of  the  result s  ^achieved/ ih  dth^r 4opuntf id s ,  $nv./ - 
this  field.” This  was  the -  resolution  formulated;, injthp  Ui s-;  / '( 
cussion  at  the  Second  Convention  of  the' Chamber  Of- 
no  logy.  *7:/:;-.?^  hi  or;-.- 


,*  ■  4  \ . 


m  '4 


r  Cv.  ■; 


The  .following  excerpt s  summarize , the.  t>ih4lng  ;coritehts;  of  : V 
the  decree  of  Bruno  .beuschner  ,  Chairman,  pf ,  .the  /Statp.  Blah-  ; ;  / 
ning  Commission j  of-  21  February  1959*  published  in/ Special  /  ;/ 
Issue  N6;  3  of  ■  Standard  isle  rung  -.and  In  issue  No  5.  Of  VerfUe 
gungen  und  Mltteilungen  der  :SPK  T Decrees  and'  information.  ■  ;  .'4/ 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission]!  ‘ . w  >4/’.47  lull 

” The  heads  of  the  divisions  pf  the  State .Planning  Commis¬ 
sion  must  >  reach  an  agreement  -  yith  -  the  e^e cut iVe ; bomm.i t,t ees; ...  - 
of  the  respective  industrlaltassociatlon  of  the  ^hamber/pf  /■/ 
Technology  ah4;i|Ja/cpbpe^ati6m^  with,' 4t^e:i pf f.ipa  fpf;.  ^taiidaVdizia^ 


tion  with  respect  to  the  ■  inclusion  of  the  industrial  associa¬ 
tion  dn  the  development  'ofv,tp  GPR  arid  ihdiistfy  Standards  j  - 

"The  directors  of  the  VVB’ s  ihd  the f technidki  ani.  scienf 
tific  centers  attached  to  ;fhf |  Will jmkke  agr cement swith 
the  respective  orgahs  or  tftallMifcei*- -  df  .Tebiliioibiy^ephcerniLng 
the  cooperation  of  the se  hr  P$l ; of  the  Ghatnbef  of  Technology 
in  the  development  of  proposals  for  standards i  v-  .... 

"The  directors  Sf  ■  the  >eoi>ife^hWhe<i  ekterprises  are  .  obli¬ 
gated  to  support  th$  plant  chapters  of  the  Chamber  of  Tech¬ 
nology  py  makihi, available  to  them  data  on  the  development 
of  plant  standards."  f  ... 

/.  What  has  been  done  sofai*,  and  what  proposals  have  been 
inade  for  further  work?  •,‘i' 


In  putting  the  re solutions  of  the  Second  Convention  of  the 
Chamber .  of.  Technology  into  practice ,  an  agreement :  was  made  / 
between  the : presidium  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  and^th® _  - 
Office,  .for  Standardization',  which : was  published;  in  No  5>  1959 
of  Technische  •  Gemeinschaft  and  was  included  ih  issue  No  7 ,  V;: 
1959  of  Standardisierung.  -  This-  agreement  stated  that  with- 


in  the  framework  of  voluntary:  technical  cooperation ,  the 
Chamber  of  Technology  with  its  73»QQQ  members  and  more  than 
4,000  plant  chapter e  and,  inter-industry  working  committees  - 
is  the  organization  best  suited  to  include  not  only  all 
members  but  also- large  groups  of  scientists,  engineers,  .:  . 5 

economists,  “and  technicians  in  the  standardization  work  re¬ 
quired  by  the  socialist  reorganization  and  also  to  advise 
and  support  the  scientific-technical  institutions  and  the 
state  orgahs  in  industry  and  agriculture  regarding  the  solu¬ 
tions  of  their  tasks  in  the  field  of  standardization  as  well. 


On  the  basis  of  this  agreement  and  in  putting  into  effect 
Section  5  of  the  Decree  of  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  an  agreement  with  respect  to  standardization 
problems  wa s  ’concluded— the  first  in  our  republic— between 
the  industrial  association  of  light  industry  (textiles, 
clothing,  leather)  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  and  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Textile sy  Clothing j  and  Leather  of  the  State  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  v' 


This  agreement  was  signed  by  Professor  Dr  VJ.  Bobeth ,  as 
Chairman  of  the  industrial  assocation  of  light  industry , 
and  by  Kirsche,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Textiles, 
Clothing ,  and  Leather  ’■  of  the  State  Planning  Commission. 


'  V  •  ■>*  '  ■  -**' 


The  following  tasks  are  Tglfreii'tb  assoeia-.'' 7- 

tion  of  light  industry  of  the  ChhMber  of  'T,6'chriolo'g!y:  !rj 

a) .  The .  |6pulari2ati^hV^|t^#k^i|^klidh  '^t^standardigatipn 
in  its' i).oiitiGalj- eoonomidij  an^i^chnical  a§|>acts<  .r  In;this  •• 
r aspect  ? •-  empha'si S'  is  placed  rotf  treating;  the  .  problems  of.  re-,,  •• 
orianizationV  such  as  technology  ■, 3  specialization  * •:  coopefk-..  <. 
tion,  etc.,  in  connection  with'  standard! zatiohik-"-  ,  :'f 

' ‘b), ;The  exchange  .of  fe  * 

with"  ;s$ediaii?  emphasis  ;0h:;f:be7  ekcH®h|'^iy9f/^h%lid|e:iDew^«h-  ••  - 
manufacturer' •  and  eohsdmefi, ;* >*..,£ -1  »$*'" j&  f’ •’•: fi - 7  •■•  '*&••  V.-:  •. • . 

■  .  •.;  •:•-■■  •  -■-•■■  •'  •  ‘.  •••'  -•<■-  <  ■■'•••  *  -  f  ,;/V> 

c)  The  inclusion  of  standardization  problems  at •convene ■  : 

tions,  :i'e>ctUres:^.;:ietcw>?.-:pafticu.lar!y., problems,  on  the  crea¬ 
tion  dtp  type  s',  and'  ony  a  v  7  fediic  tion  Of  the  a  s  so  r  tment . 

In  paftichlhr:'ihstanceat:teo.nyentl6ne  csm'/also  -be-  organized:;:;; 
for  this  purpose'.  ''••  '■  rh*  rrv  \  **^ri 

Jan?;- .{..•£*#  JLri.no  ••  .  ,  .  ■ 

d) - 'Cooperation  dn,the-'jpl^t?J^ing  aiid.,  development  •’  Of  stan¬ 
dard  s  through  counseling ,;,  the,  development;'  of  proposals ,  and,..  ;;• 
a  critique  of  preliminary  d'esi'ghs'  Of  ''standards;,-  ^'v  <■■:*.?  K  v.;  r  ^ 

'“i%)  Collaboration: .'in  the.,  revision  of  industry  and  GDR 
stai^rds';ia06ording^'to: ‘the  4^tjast ■.^tite'Oif  technology. 

‘  f  )■ '  Collaboration  i  in  eonhrollih&  the,,  ob  S  ervanceof  •  s  tan  -  ' 
dards  .and  their  practi c$l;re suft s , ;~  V ,  ’'r--  t";'"  .v; 

gj  Coiiaboration.  in  the'  evaiuatibn^of  ’ the  results;  of v 
standardization'  in,  friendly"  and  in  '.9'apital'iZt:;  countries^ ,  ...i  - 
in'ciudihl  th:e:  designs •  and.:.rabo^eadntlpns' ^^of^ the  lso;;:.Cnot;; .. 


,  h)  Collaboration  in  determining'  the  position-  Of  the  .GDR;, 
with  rf speOt  to- discussion  in  .the ,.DNA  [presumably,  German 
Norm  Commission  1 ^  or  :fn  the  l^Q,  .^d  in  submitting'  proposals 
with  '/respect  to:  delegation  .problems  w--l>  >•.  r<\  -n  ... 


The  State  Planning ..Cpmmiss.ioh'  commits  itself  in- this  .r/v 
agreement /  to-;  the;  following! ./• .  if  - ' ;. : '  vf-’f : 7 /  ;//> 'Or ••  •••  - ' 

"  3T  •  •  *  *  ;  *■**  ;’'v  •' •  >.'!./  V-v,;*.  •*'  :*  t.'  .  f,  i';  ■  *  ’  “  *’  ’•  v  *•’» .  •  *' (;■  .yj,;  ■ 

a)  To  invite  the  official :  of  lthe;  Industrial  association  • 
responsible  for  s t andardi zat i oh  iqti|rst''iofee'!‘t'o  standaMizat-lon 


discussions  within  the  Division  of, textiles,  Clothing:,  and 
Leather  of  the  State  Plahrilng  Commission.  Py;:"  '  •  ' 

b)  To  instruct  the  VVB’ s,  to .ihciude  the  organs  of  the ( 

industrial  association  ill ^  ttl|  JMbUSsions  concerning  thr 
planning  of  staridUtdizatidii  design  of  individual  •  ; 

standards ,  and  Mie  control  ovb-rtilfe  observance  of;  standards,  -  o 
iri  order  to  achieve  real  cOOperatibh  in  standardization  work. 

c)  The  revision  and  elimination  of  a  deficient  treatment 

of  standardization  within'  the  state  apparatus ’as  Well  as. in 
the  enterprises  in  each  instance  in-Wiich  this  is  madeevi-  ;v 
dent  through  criticisms  by  the  organs  of  the  industrial 
association.  t  ^  o  : :  y-;';/ ;  .  ,V\\  . 

?  d)  TO  discuss  the'  cooperation  With ‘the  organs  of  the  v? 
industrial  assocation  of  light  Industry  and  with  the  plant ;V; 
chapters  at  the  meetings  with  the  directors  of  the  WB1  s.  ; 

d)  To  give  technical  and  organizational  assistance  in 
organizing  training  courses  and  an  exchange  of  knowledge 
within  the  particular  technical  field  with  respect  to  stan¬ 
dardization. 

This  agreement  will  be  published  within  the  next  few  days 
and  sent  to  the  heads  of  the  technical  committees  and  work¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  as  well  as  to 
the  respective  standardization  departments  of  the  technical^ 
scientific  centers  (abbreviated  Zf S) ,  to  the  offices  for 
standardization  (abbreviated  BfS),  and  to  the  responsible 
organs  of  the  government  and  of  the  economy.'  It  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  memorandum  on  the  organizational  aspects 
and  by  a  schedule  showing  the  coordination  between  thO'  de-:  - 
partments  for  standardization  of  the  technical- scientific  cen¬ 
ters-  ( Zf  S)  or  the  offices  for  standardization  (BfS)  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  technical  committees  or  the  working  committees 
of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  on' the  other  hand. 

Additional  agreements  between  the  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  People-Owned  Enterprises  (WB's)  and  their  re¬ 
spective  technical-scientific  centers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  respective  organs  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  on  the 
other  hand,  in  accordance  with  Point  6  of  the  Decree  of  21 
February  1959,  will  not  be  worked  out  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chamber  of  Technology  has  postponed  the  solution  of  this 
task  until  the  organization  conference. 


v-  jjj  conclusion,  ? we: till 

procedure v  isiricd^Hi^^dstidn^puia  arise^ Iri  workiiigi;  out  the 

'-■  tae^s.'  df  the-  y /  ji^  0' 's'ty£'£$' ;  ,'J  *<.*.  'h.  *  '■■■  'C&  • 

:  . .; .  piajahing^  provide i  ••  tj^e^ Department s- ?■■ 

•■fot'  P®h,te?sv-- 

and,:the.  6ffi.ce6‘ :f or' fUizitldii? Villi  trahSfflit 'the  coor-  -t 
ctindted”, proposals *-  ■ 
predetermined  ^ "’ 
gy  fe^;.-thei?.:^  . 

St  Utit*  ‘ :  __  _ 

dizhtlcirt  Will  give  ^¥:^orkingtcoinmittees  of  the  Chamber  of 
Technology  sufficient  time  for  a  conscientious  study  of 
these  proposals  within  the  set  time  limit  so  that  they  can 
be  passed  on  for  additional  revision  by  higher  authorities. 


With  respect  to  collaboration  in  the  development  of  the 
standards,  it  was  stated  that  the  preliminary  standard  de¬ 
signs  will  be  submitted  by  the  respective  Standardization 
Departments  of  the  Centers  or  the  Offices  for  Standardization 
to  the  predetermined  working  committees  of  the  Chamber  of 
Technology  for  their  opinion,  concurrently  with  their  sub¬ 
mission  for  publication  and  for  approval.  The  opinion  will 
have  to  be  given  in  writing  to  the  responsible  Departments 
for  Standardization  of  the  Centers  or  the  Offices  for 
Standardization  within  the  perioq  stated  in  the  proposal. 

The  plan  determined  by  the  responsible  state  organs  for  the 
introduction  and  observance  of  standards  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  plant  chapters  of  the  Chamber  of  Tech¬ 
nology  by  the  state  organs  through  the  plant  directors. 

The  plant  chapters  will  support  the  realization  in  the  produc 
tion  of  the  measures  determined  and  will  watch  over  their 
observance.  Difficulties  and  violations  occurring  are  to  be 
reported  by  the  plant  chapters  to!  the  plant  management  and, 
if  necessary,  to  the  responsible  Standardization  Department 
of  the  Centers  and  Offices  of  Standardization. 

Cooperation  on  a  national  and  international  level  is 
also  briefly  discussed  in  this  memorandum. 

The  tasks  set  by  the  Second  Convention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Technology,  the  road  of  cooperation  shown  in  the  agreements* 
and  the  solution  of  the  tasks  given  us  by  the  Fifth  Party 
Convention  and  by  the  Fifth  Plenary  Session  within  the 
sphere  of  socialist  reorganization ‘have  as  their  prerequi¬ 
site  the  enthusiasm  of  our  scientists,  engineers,  techni¬ 
cians,  and  workers.  If  we  all  carry  our  good  intentions  * 


and  the  ilecessirjr  6iithusiasffl  to  the  outside,  and  if  we  follow 
the  appeal  of  Btuno  leuschner.  to  stpjp  '/UnderestiKating  the  i , . 
importance  of  standardization  and  bring  spirited  momentum 
into  the  ehtibe  stahdardizatibhi^opl?  ift  I  dub  German  Democratic 
Republic*  we  till  11  so  help  to;  jrtei||v thb ;  pledges  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  .pur  #$ubl  ic  without  any  plan 
deficits  in  the  field  of  standardi#tion  as  well 4  -  .-.V; 

.  "The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Technology  also  Contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  the  plan  for  standardization."  this 
should  be  the  motto  for \ our  further  work*  -;t-.  yU  : t*. 
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quirdments  ;of  bhe;  contlhaouslyrin$r'ea'Slng^jnc1se;r*v;aft:lC'le 

traffic::  la^the  ■  ■peripja.rof the:;  Seven -yea*  Plans, and.:Speed£Ly ' 
solVing  ithe  -probieih  pfe Sented-:  'diaC^epancy  * :  -  ■-  .« 

now  existing  between'  the  insufficient:  accessibility-:  of  - high-  : 
ways  and  the  -  extremely  rapid  development  of  ■mbtpf^yehicle  ;y-:, 
traffics  .... .  ‘  v.  f.'v’-- 1  ■  >■'■ 


Future  heavy  traffic  calls  ,  fdr  !  Spacious  -highway s  ,  table 

for-  heavy;  loads  and  high  speeds-ra‘'goei.'to  .b.e^acliiov.ed^byt^  .•> 

*  a?  bold  -.tracing  of  stable ,  level,  and  i  nonslippery  slirfaced 

-■•roadways.  >y  yy'v;  y-  if p: ; ' VfJ 

v  '  The  solution  of  these  ;task;s 

tdwardyreducing .  transport  r cost's  arid  transport  ,  time  :.of  all 

i  ..  .  -  a  .  ‘ Ji *xL -il  i  '  _ •»  _ ; _ _  .  ^ .  1.1.4.  .  t.' •  *1  wf- «*•  uk <4 ...  4«. , 


‘  The  present  rapid  wear  of  motor  Vehicles ,,  a;s  well  as  the 
frequent  -damages^they  -  suffer,  ..aye  caused  mainly  by  ’poor  vhlgh- 
'  way ^  Cdhdit ion s especially  :  in  muhiclpal  sectors. .  . 

•  They e-  is  no  doubt  that  a  thorobgh;  improvemeht  arid'  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  highway  network  will  require  extensiyefinancial 
and  material  means,  most  of  which;  are  considered  w  invest¬ 
ments  which  do  not  bring  sizable  profits.  However,  it  is  a 
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fact  that  such  investments  are  highly  profitable  to  the  nation¬ 
al  economy,  since  over  a  ppriod.pf  years  the  increased  pro¬ 
fitability  and  efficiency  of  mtiib*  transport,  as  achieved  ‘ 
by  a  good.  highwny^etwoykV^I^iya  :to  :^caye  a  palutary  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  over-all  economic  this  republic.  4,  ■ 

\.  :  (  «  |V  .  2-* ;*  i  '  .  I  ;  :  I 

According  to  a  Conservative  e;sblhihte.,  the  additidnal  cost 
of  early  repairs  df  mdtor  Vehicles ; owing  to  poor  or  inade¬ 
quate  highways  is  around  lj‘  pfennigs  per  kilometer  for  trucks, 
or  around  300  million  [marksS]  \per  year— a',  sum  amounting 
to  over  50  percent  of  the  means  earmarked  for  highways  and 
bridges  in  1959.  /  \  -V  -.1 

Thus  far,  no  scientific  approach  has  been  made  to  these  im¬ 
portant  problems . and  the  requisite  statistics  on  all  relevant 
items  have  also  belli.:  neglected /•  It;  is,  however ,  imperative 
that  the  te chnblbg I cal  and;'  economic  relations  between  the 
transport  capacity'  and'  ther scost s  of  motor  transport  (includ¬ 
ing-  spare  parts)  .on  the  one  hand  and,  the.  highway  finve s tment s. 
and  maintenance,  taking  into  'account  traffic  and;  load  capa¬ 
city,  and  durability  on  the  other  hand,be  scientifically  in¬ 
vestigated. 

•  •  '  '  •:  ■  ,•/..»  ..  ..  ...  ....  .  . 

The  numerous  relevant  experiences  of  foreign  countries , 
especially  socialist  states,  should  be  utilized  for  this,  pur- 
po se *  -  i  The,  result s  of  isuch  research  will  Impart  valuable 
knowledge ,  that  will  be  helpful'. in  exact  long-range  planning 
of  motor  transport  and  highway  construction,’  and  for  the 
correct  distribution  of  traffic  assignments  between  motor 
vehicles  and-  other  means  of  communication.''  5  ;■  :.r 

According  to  the  control  figures  of  the  State-  Planning  pom- 
mis  Sion,  construction  and  maintenance  contributions  to  .state, 
bezirk,  and  municipal  highways  must  be  increased  to  175  per¬ 
cent  during  the  Seven-Year  Plan  period.  ’  . 

The  VEB  Highway  Construction  and  the  maintenance  enterprises 
will  have  to  increase  their  contributions  In  this  period  to 
206  and' 169  oercent  respectively  and  their  respective'  produc¬ 
tivity  to  18$  and  163  percent  per  worker. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  involved  by  these  notably  en¬ 
larged  tasks  is  the  prerequisite  of  a  marked  decrease  of  the 
cohstrast  between  highway  conditions  and  the  predictable  rapid 
development  of  motor  traffic.  [. /■  ,/.• 
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•  -  t 


i  In  order  to  secure , the. optimal  utill2ati:pn**of  the  mater-: 
ialvahd  financial;- amahs  Mde  available '.within .the  framework 
of  Hhe- Severi^eah  ,Plaii  hh^  tP'  ieconstruction*pro§ram.  of  the 
enterprises,  ;  r  '  A'r%i— ^ ' ' 


w ..  .  ibtlld  between 

eh  t  erp$ i  s  e.  ihvei  s£men t s, ';( espciall  y  pChPiaablch  » v: means  for  > 
research  apd  development,  .eadtb  :education)  on  /  ; 

thb  pne-’ilia^^^^^^iiivestment^vl'or ';thf ;4ol.e  jpurpose  of  con-  : 

struqt4cw\4h:.*p:bther..  :  ;  .  . rjZ-'f*  ■^/K  ^  y>^' ';/•  ■/' 

•  '*  V  :  'i  'u  . -V'"  ■  i,  ,-  '■ '  ’  fV'J.  '*  ....  .  V  :■  1.  V*  ,!'*'• .  •  */ '  *«•  '  t ■  * J,  „  .  '.h  .•  V', 

<■»«_•  ■  '  liiV*  Jh  -L:  iL  .^1.  •  -li"  .1  Jv  ■%  n  !  ili’A*’ tel ’IlI  4  1  -teilj  Jte.J  il  <te*  te  J  '  •  *  . 


xiy  or  as  quiQKxy ;  as;;  fpossip^e^v  * . 

‘-V  V/; 

As  to  “coiisti^6iiC&  worH,,bh^igpay s  vaftd.  bridges:, ,  it.  will 
be  necessary,"  While  "obnsidering  all  factors  Involved  in  modern 
road  traffic  planning .  arid  .road.,  traffic  technology  > .  to  globally 
.bopt^Pttiptlre.  •pghwa^'Syr&temsvlf:.  possible  ■o.-;.. 
andv"  moneoyer, :  t  o::  c one eh  t ba t  e  oh  Cer tain ;  point's  of  special 


Autobahnh  |nd,VihhOrtaht  lohg -distance. -highways'  with'. especi 

ally  he&^y  '  ttaff id.  ;  Considering :  suCh:  tasks,.::, the  improvement 
of  highway  condition's  will  be  given  priority;, over the  main; 
goals  of  industry  and  agriculture.  In  this  connection,  the 
*  greater  part  of  all  construction  jobs  should ^be  - the  reeori-'/ 
structlon  of  highways  and  bridges, : aiming  ‘at  a  notable 'in-  i 
;  crease  in  the  percentage  of  heavy  surfaces-Ci*®. >  surfaces:/:  -.'; 
abler  to  Carry  all  kinds  of  vehicle  loads):  and  at  sufficient'  '*■  ’ 

.  spaced  .considering  the.-.' steadily  growing  traffic  requirement S-- 
e specially  the  increase  in  the.  number  of  vehicles*:  .Thus,;/  : 
the  effective  width  of  the  roadway  of  lohg *d-is  taheeh  ighway s 
will,  be  increased,  from  5.7  meters  to  6.2  meters.  •  ^ 

Long-distahce  highways.,  which,  will  have  ::tpi;bev;:basically  >  ■;< ' 
and  thoroughly  reconstructed,'  should  reflect  the  economic 
•upswing  and  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  connected  with  the  ; 
fulfillment  of  the;  foremost  .economic  task*  ifhey  must  be  '* 
constructed  for  speeds:  o,f  at  least. -IPO  kilometers  per  hour*-;  - 
i •* e.V  have  two  high-speed  :  lahes  ..at7'  least:  7. 5  meters,  wide-.''"./  /*:  : 

Highways.;  with  very,  heaty-  traffic  should,  •  moreover, ‘  have  /•  ; ' 
a  third  lane,  for  SlbW  traffic -  v  ..;•'  ••••/  /•'  //'/•"•' 


Bobfi.  .sides  -bf^the  roadway,  should  have :  fixed  edge*  lines ' : 
colored  .fob  g  r  e  at  le  r ::  Vi  sib  1  li  t  y..  VrAlif:.  roadways/ must- have  t  \  .?:*  ■  ■■ 
a  clearly  .visible  ;.pad  .interrupted..,.^ white  middle /line.  •/  ‘The?  S  >/.  ^  ' 


minimal  .radii  for  the  h^i^ntal  oir,  Vertical  -markers,  the  visi¬ 
bility  on  ■  tiirve s ,  at  hbi  ghf^  and  at;  crossings  should  be  adapt 
td,d  tp; the. speeds  made  possible' br  structural  features.  At : 
impoftaftt  iun 0 1  i  oh  sy-i  e' S pec tally ,  With,  the  Reichsbahri,  level 
crossihgs.Wlli  naVe  to  be  r^pla^bd  by/oVerpasses^For-the.- 
safety  of  motorists:,  -vattical'  end. "horizontal  signs  must'  .  ..  .* 
clearly  makr  the  limits  and  outlines  of  the  highways  by  : 
colored . and  reflecting ; devices Signs  should  be  kept  to  fr 
minimum  and  be  uniform  in  fieasurement ,  inscription,  and 
height,,  in  accordance  with,  regulations.  All  sighs  must  be 
fully  visible  from  long  distances,  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night — i,e,  j  painted  with  -reflecting  or  fluorescent  dbiofsi.. .. 
All  new  long-distance  highways  should  have,  in  principle,  ;  ' 
heavy  surfaces,  able  to  carry; a  maximal  able-load  of  10 
tons-,  layers  exposed  to -Vears  must  be  fully  levels  ;; 

To  decrease  the  large  number  of  casualties  on  long-distance  > 
highways  and  other  important  thoroughfares ,  superfluous  fruit 
trees  and,  to  a  certain  extent ,  other  tree s  a s  well  should  , 
be  systematically  eliminated,  according  to  traffic  and  land-  , 
scape  planning  requirements.  This  should,  however ,  not 
interfere  with  fruit-growing  activities  and  compensation  ;; 
should  be  made  by  means  of  replacements  and  new  plantations- 
along  municipal  roads.  '■  ;  y' ’■ 

Travel  comfort  bn  the  Autobahns  must  definitely  be  improved. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Mitropa  as 
regards/ fights  concerning. rest  houses : and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  bezirk  organs,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  these  houses. 

In.  our  opinion,  numerous  rest  houses,  such  as  those  at  Niemegk, 
Freienhufen ,  Finowf urt ,  should  speedily  be  given  additional 
space,  and  additional  rest  houses  should  be  built.  They  must 
be  equipped  with  all  hotel  facilities  and  offer  full  cOmfort 
and  relaxation  to  travelers.  (See  also:  "Concerning  Rest  ‘ 
and  Haste,"  Per  Deutsche  Stfassehverkehry^ 7/59*)  ,  ‘ 

When  the  State  Planning  Commission  and  the  Main  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Highways  laid  down  the  control  figures  for  highway 
construction,  difficulties  arose  in  finding  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  distribution  between  individual  highway  sys¬ 
tems  of  financial  and  material  means,  as  well  as  of  construc¬ 
tion  capacities.  There  is  not  doubt  that,  the  .condition  of 
bezirk  highways,  especially  of  municipal  roads,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  and  definitely  worse  than  that  of  the  national 
highway  network.  Still*  we  cannot  and  should  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  these  factors  alone .  The  density  of , traffic,  .the 
situation . and  importance  of  the  highways  in  transit  traffic, 
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workers*  Pelting i':  'tad7 ^affite ybfetweeh  industrial  centers 
are  also  impbrtahf criterid  tot  the  privity  of-  ;Censtruqtipn. 


the  .  iuhicipal  ’ r £  • 

these  !|ahtoie'^v^-:Jt>e^  Jiff  t 

, :9f)* ^ ; potent: i#X .,;  ; .^.;^ ,•  ^ 

Even  pn- uMlii&tiohv  of  finahdij i;>  ]  Mlj "  §°£  . ' ' ! 

permit  cohcen^ratipn  ’•  \  ', 

Li*  fch-e  4 mnMvemeftt:  di^':'tK^:£i^ic^iiiivM#4wai^-. h^t^oi*ki  .-JChe .  •_•  -  ■ 


^trayed-cxties *3;  growing  ^wuv^  * *rr..z&  1"^, ,  . 

height  :tCTtftlv»''*W 

;Sy.t; :-i t "-■ 

’  ’  Decisive  ; /- 

4*x  4 -v<ritl'  a  rii%‘  ^a^tt'**  th®  C0/D8.Ci  td.0  S-v  *  Q  ,P  _  iiigxlWey  *'*’ 


means  for  such. purposes  in  ^ 

Plan  ^depends  •primarily  bn  ;thie  -development.;  and  =^|3rS?ir£2^-:  * ,. 
sibilities  of  those  factorsvv'  The; iKationa^ $Sbo«s t ..• 
Plan  will  <ihe  of,  great  importance  in  this  respect  because  of-  . 
-the  excellent  prerequisites  it  offers, for.  ^t.ili.ting  .the 
population^  initiative  V  and  for  obtaining  important  and 
qualitatively  adequate  : achievements  •  (especially  Nin^the-bon  ,  •• 
struct  inn  of  light  surfaces)  through  the  ..cooper  at  %  on ;  of >:.£•  ’;- 
unskiiie^.bands  under  expert  leafier  ship.  . . ’  v  '- 

In^principlbi ■'«?■:  phe  comparative i/^dense  ;h4|h- 
way  network  of  the  GDH  (0*Mt6;  kiioineters-per 
meter  r  or  1.0QQ,  inhabitants  per  £.7  kilometers)  is  nob  ••--  •• 
planned  .  ?  -  Exceptions  are  new  higicway  .construe t inns  corniep t ed 
with  industrial  iand. .^griduituj^l jnenterMr. gp^Jn^up  new 
re  sidential  areas  i  r  .The  needs 

the  ^ostock  ;,. seaport  j .  and  those  :of  :  othe r  ■  indu s tr i al  .^nt  er s 
are  fbremost  in  this,  respect.'  ^Moreover * • the  extension  pf 

many  industrial  establishments^Cth^^spepially, applies  to 
lignite-surface  mining)  calls  for  the  relocation  of .many 

thoroughfares.V;- Extensions;  will'^be.^CQnpentrated  Qh  the  con- 

•  struct!  oh* pi.  wi s se  s  j -  bhieflyr/y;ith4n;.cdtie.Sj..,  .• ;  y 

;  "C  a  tegory '!'  X<  r  bads'  ■■  i  e  xcelieh  t }  ijftcce.  s.sip  il  it  y'5  ">  -  3^.^  j  ^x?. 

of  heavy  '-and  'meefium^heavy  -:surf&fces<vin  'the;  .ver '^PUS .  kind*!  of  .; 

■) 


highways  should  attain  the  following  standing  in  1965  as 
compared  ho  -iv  *•>:.  ■ 


The  •  share,  ofi  Category  llridbional  highways  Will  rise  from 
31 A  -percent  in  &5§  ;tb?:47*C)|pbrGent  in  1965. ;:.  The  corres-  * 
pending --i^g^raa':f or hnd  28. 0_ 
percent ;  respectiveljri ^Heayy^sttrf ace  national  highway s  will 
increase  from  28*9  to  Ib.iiv  percent,  arid  semi -heavy  surface 
highways  from ‘33  •  4  to  31*. 5  percent*  The  corresponding  values 
for  beairk  highways  are  13  o 5  4nd  18 # 0  percent  he&vy  .surfaces, 
arid  16 *9,  and  24.0  percent  for  semi-heavy  surfaces.  The 
sitpatioh  in  highway  bridge  construction  is  now  as .follows* 
bridge s.  destro yed  in  •  the'!  war .arid  temporary  j  bridge s  have 
been  replaced,  with  negligible  exceptions,  by.  permanent  ,  .  . 

ones  in  the  national •  highway  network,  but  in  be?irk:  and  muni¬ 
cipal  networks  many  temporary  bridges  with  low  load  eapa-  ? 
city  are  still  in  use  and  are  to  be  replaced  during  the. 
Seven-Year  Plan  period  as  primary  objectives.,  :  !Furthermo re ? 
the  Seven-Year  Plan  for  highway;,  construction .  shows  three 
main  characteristics  -as  far  as.  Improvements  in  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  load  capacities  of  bridge  s  are  concerned :  ’ 

'  V';  Reconstruction . of  all  bridges  of.  national  end  be?irk 

highways  da mag ed  by  war,  as  well  a s  important. municipal 
road  bridges,  first  of  all  "In  cities.  :;.;1-; •; 


2 .  As  in  the  measures  taken  toward  basic  developments*  new 
construction,  and  widening  in  the  highway  system,  bridges 
must  also  b©  improved  accordingly  and.  brought  to  the  full 
load  capacity  in  compliance  with  regulations.  „v  •  • :  • 


3,  Reconstruction  of  bridges  with  insufficient  load’  capa¬ 
city,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  readi  the  standards  of  the 
following  bridge  classifications*  b  ■;< p;  v-  .  , j  •  •, 

.  a)  in  the  long-distance  highway  system,  Class  45  (4$  tons) 

,  b)  on  other  long-distance  highways  and  important  muniCi- 
'  .  i  pal  roads  in  cities,  Class  30  (30  tons) ;  ,  :  ;  /  •  f' 

-  c)  on  bezirk  roads,  Glass  12  (12  tons)  b 

d)  on  othei*’ municipal  roads  according  to  the  importance 
;  and  density  pf  traffic  .  '  •’■>  ;•  %:];<;■■■:■  \ C-^ 

,  On  the  whole,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  financial  and 
material  means  granted  for  reconstruction  in  this  field 
correspond  to  the  standing  and  importance  of  highway  construe 
tion  in  the  national  economy. •  On  the  basis  of  scientific 
calculations,  and  other  theoretical  concepts ,•  it.  would,  of 
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course,  be  possible  to  prove  that  the  investments  planned  are 
insufficient  and  that  increases  would  be  highly  profitable 
for  this  country*  s  edonorty*  However,  this  problem  should 
be  considered  from  a  coihpl#  viewpoint,  conceding  that  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  the  econofiy*-f|r$t  of  all  chemistry,  electro 
technics,  end  the  basic  materials  industry—have  priority 
rights  and  that  highways*  after  all*  have  an  important  but 
eless  indirect  influence  on  production  results.  T"“ 


neverthele 


but 

Im- 


provements  of  highway  conditions  will  be  made  so  as  to  rela¬ 
tively  answer  the  requirements  of  increasing  traffic  needs, 

v  »  _  _  _  .  . . rWU  4ft  4ft  ft  ft  1 


VCiY  auo  wo*  WUV  itli  ■  T‘T. - riArj  i  i  '  n 

while  utilizing  all  given  possibilities}  this  is  a  goal 
which,  considering  the  difficult  conditions  ndw  prevailing, 
in  the  material  and  manpower  sector  of  the  activities  Tor 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  in  its  economic 
totality,  will  demand  great  efforts  in  highway  construction* 
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■;  ■.?^i/’c<:'  •/'•:-v^'^'  1/  '•.  ■■*:  v-r.  >‘  .'•  ":5<  *  >'  •  '  ^  .  ’/.yv  ,f  J  9  ,  *f '  '  ?  •  ^  >..;  if;t'.j, «  ■;  y- :•  j'  -.  :\  :.*’-  •  ’;i  v  r; 

Renort  on  Shipping  Losses.  In  jast.  German  ^Ports  :? -' 

.  .  '  '  y  .;  T  *  ■**■  _  ;J,  •'*  y  *•%  ■  1  .* \  >■  ■  ^  \t  . ,  .  -  .  ,;p-.  -T  ^  :*V  £.^,  ;"■•  ^  ;".i..  ’*  ,>  •"  .  «»,'[£  «  i>.?  /  y  ;  .» ■*  *  -  .•,*  */’  !k .‘’’V,*?’  '  7  ■  ' 

~  -t  Jjfe2£4?;  ;'^M 

in  Schiffbkutfethhik^|6l  Sf  ■' 

1959,  Berlih*  phges  496 -*+97?  CSOt  3396-N] 


'  r.taterient" of  Shipping  Losses  i9Sfr*  I?  i?58. ..•  ..... 

-“•As  show.  beloV,  shipping  WsyLhgg^ 

,,  35,7  perpent,  in-195^  ^%-pomp^e£L^ 

*.v^‘  Considering  'that  the  number  oi  ovra'ed  by  otir  merchant 

and  fishing  fleets  has  not  increased  in  the  same  degreev  .• , 

"this  increase  in  shipping  lossj}^:iJ^f .^LiSSSSJS?^ 
losses  per  unit#  At  the  same  tdmi*  ed* 

M  call  S/f or  t&i  ;itelp  of  all  exec^m^adres^the^ipping 
'^enterprises .  tt  ;should;  also  be  noted  y. ■ 

J:  'losses  were  reported  to  the 

•  first  half  of  1959?  therefore it;  is  •  probable  that  the 

i;£oial:  will : he'  sdf pa>$ sed •  by  far.  -g  .  ,fi ! 

•Considering  also  that  in  1958  Shipping  i°fs®®  ^e®1J1?odkin 
,  .costs  of  10 A  million  DM  (meaninr  financial  losses 

tmmm. m±:  wevhope 

shioDing  enterprises  will  admit. .that-  to  prev ^nr  aria  . 

shipping  losses  is  a  duty  yhi?h.^^Q^Tnlensi?e^and  con- 
must  be  taken  very  seriously  indeed*,.:  .Intensive  and  p  n 

sistent  cooperation  is  urgently ■  ..needed uy-.?:- 
T,‘:.-’out  of  the  total  O^kippin^l0ste4?^^^«^j^t^the 

•  4e  Sassnitz  Pishing  Combine,  were  losses  _ba sed  ep  damag 
to  the  main  engine  gear  (Getriebel^,  rfQr.  ^lph  nP+th|^.  tne 

VEB  Pishing  Combine  nor  the  shiJ®^  the^shils  lesO  safe,  made 
sible.  However,  gear  damages,  .^de  the ^ Ships  l|ss  saie.^ 

•  it:  necessary  to  tow  them  in,  and 
Moreover,  the  216  shipping  losses  also  ^5c^Je  ?'  hes.eaeain 

to  the. Benn. couplings  CBennkuppluhgen)  of  net  winches,  again 

neither  the  VS  Sassnitz  Pishing  Combine  nor  the  crews  are 


liable  for  these.  Thus  the  shipping  losses  for  which  the  VE 
Sassnitz  Pishing  Combine  and  the  Chews  can  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  are  reduced  to  145— i.e,,|  £$16  percent  of  the  total 
number  of ■;>hijping;:losses.i:/>:^^i.  ^ 

The  total  number  of  shipping  losses  reported  must  bb 
taihed,  as  reported  cases  had  to  be  .considered  as  Shipping 
losses  according  to  HVO  [hot  identified].  ;  ^ 


eoorted  Ship 


19  5  7 


19  5  8 


osses 


Collisions  with  Ship's  V 
and  floating  eauipment  , 
collisions  with  ih  stalls 
tions  and  maritime  signals 
Grounding  and  stranding 
Sunk  l' .. 

Cap si z ed  u' v '  •' . . :  ■  f  :'v  ;  •’ ■' r 

Damage  to  ships  and  ship' 
equipment , ;  net  damages  >7 
and  net  .collisions  7'';';;  yj 
Engine  damage,  including  ; 1 
gear  damage  in  main  engine 
and  net  winch  ;  .'7  - 

Fires  on  board  ship  ' 
Accidental  deaths . 

Serious  accidental  bodily 
injury-  - 

Total 


-71 
,  84 

•  v--'- 2’  " 


66  - 

;  7 
6 


Percent 

Number 

Percent 

25.8  . 

134 

21.5 

15.7  - 

■80 

13.0 

18.8 

117 

19.1 

"-•-M 

:;,V7  - 

.  0.5 

-  \  .  ■ 

^  20.0 

144 

•23.5 

\  V’-.'  .  .  'h'! 

vl4.8 

122 

20.0 

:  1.5 

'  70.4 
100.0 


13  : 


■  0.2 

:  •100.0 


:/:i?'5  7  S’vv:i;  95'8 . 
Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Losses  arising  from  nature 
of.  enterprise— i.e.,'  caused 
by  the  specific  profile  of 
the  latter,  where  no  one 
can  be  considered  liable 
Losses  caused  by  fog 
Losses  caused  by  nonob**  ■ 
servance  or  insufficient 
observance  of  winds  and 
-current s,  therefore  cans ed 
by  negligence 


46  10.3 

25  -  5*6 


10.9 

7.2 


53  12.1  .  82  :  13.4 

"■  /  * ;[  table  continued] 


[Causes  of  Shipping  Losses  continued] 

[\X  ■  -  •'  '  ■  ^ 

L^.i^edhni'dai.  defects.-  ^s  dauses:  .  ',;.; 

;v  ;'Vqf  tfeippifig:f  osSeS  which -V'  .»  ■ 

could  have  been  avoided  b^  k 
[rP  better  care". .and,  to  Some  vk  -T  >)■  -  ?  H 

••'v-.-J  Extent.' more*  efficient  /  "-h-  '■  -k  r  o-: 

■A;  '  repairs  ;  .  A  V  r  r  *  ...  c.  63  r  -14*2 

5*  Losses;  caused  by'  navigation-  •  .v 
al  errors  *  ..  A  105  :  23*4 

6*  Losses  caused  by  t.echnold*  .  ? 

:  gical  exttotS ....  “  ...  •/  ,  !'  5§  13.3 

A,?.*.  .Xo:s.ses.;xhdsbd..  -b^"  dea^-aha-^  -  - 

faulty  . Mtepials  V\  ■  ■■,79;  15.0 

v;'8*  Losses/ Caused  by!' ice  />'>,,  /fo  ,;lj$. :,.  ;;3»6 
9«  Losses-  suffered -  on  salvage 

tfips  - 

10 ..  Accidental  deaths,//:/  vz:>S- 6 ?i'.i Iv3 
11.  Serious  accidental  bodily 
. v;1in3urij?; 

'445-  •  iLOOiO*1 


10.1 

26*2 

;  t  ‘ 

13.5 

14.  o 
•  3.4 


r"ioo.o 


nr  Losses 


In  1957 
In  1958 


isMUSnaai 


■  .0  ;*'y  ! 

Total  "  Md  If. 


~hT£ .445::  :3i£  ..ftitfM’X 

*YA  &i4  :  33^  ;55.4  ;275:;;44.6 


D.  Shipping  Losses  by  Month  in  < 


escr 


m 


1.  Collision- with,  ships  and  floating  .  ’ . ■> 

::  r~>"  8  .15. .  .•  ;:6r  9 

2.  C6111 slop  with  insballationa  and  . 

maritime  signals . :  .• ;  . . . . ,  8- — >  6.-.-- .r  -  5 

3  *-i6roudingv  sinking,  stranding  J  and 
.  .  contact,  kith  .-submarIrie/0bstacles,.i:.4....Ji^'u-.» 

4v  Damage  to/Ship/and  shlp'.equlpmeht  S'f.  8  TO  2  10 

5.  Net  Collisions  k  ;  1  -  2  -  2 

•6.  Engine  damage.;./  A.;  -v  5  6  5  6  ’8 

7.  Accidental  deaths  V-  p\.  2  -  1  I 

o.  Serious  accidental  bodily  injury.  -  -  1  •> 

9.  Fires  ',r  ••  .1-- . -  v2  . - . 1* 


Total  number 
•Y-  Percent  . 


1  33  49  29  ,  39 

9:.l  7.3  10.8  6.4  8.7 


i-  .$  /.  •?  ’  ‘»-i>3Y  $Vv  &sTSUW**S 

• «,  .  *  ■  '  A7  ... 


[Table  continued] 


Obt  *  Mov  Dec  , 


1 

7 

8 

12 

'  ‘  if:,. 

:  i|  . 

25.6 

2 

•z 

6 

6 

7 

1 

-  7 

r  IQ 

16 

"7  ■ 

12 

1 

15*9 

20.6 

l 

7 

0 

3 

8 

2 

•"2- 

••  6 

1$.2 

K r 

i 

1 

-  - 

1 

1 

2 

10 

2.2 

6 

6 

3 

V 

6 

M.*4 

v':4  - 

6 

66 

•13.2 

7' 

8 

-x .....  . 

1 

.  -  - 

- 

'>v-.  6  •' 

1.4 

l  . 

/ 

•'  -  ' 

v3  .''2  ' 

-■  0.4 

9  :•  ' 

2 

«*• 

.  -  -  - 

;v-  ■:-/> " 

1.5 

Total  number 

30 

6.6 

38f; 

►  8.4 

28 

40 

3^ 

.  4o 

51 

445'- 

$"  ‘r  ■ 

100.0 

Percent 

6. 

2  8. 

.  •,  f- "  • 

.9  7. 

5  8.‘ 

ml; 

!■ 

100.0 

Shipping  ’Losses  by  Month 

in  1958 

1 

Description 

J'ah 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

y  ■  :■ 

!♦  ..Collision;  with  ships  and 
'  floating  equipment  12 

2.  Collision  ,yritb;  installations 

<5c  maritime-'  signals.  -  -•  ,  3 

3 .  -Grounding  ,■  sinking , ;  strand4*" •  ■  • '  • 

- ,  ing  ,•  and  contact  with  sub¬ 
marine  obstacles  ‘  11 

4.  Damage  to  ship  and  equipment  15 


5.  Net  collisions  s  s 

6,  Engine  damage' 

7 ♦  Accidental  deaths 
8  Accidental  injury  •• 


2 
"  9 


10 

..8  . 


10 

12 

13 

1 


6 

7, 


5 

.6 


6 

7 

4Ni 

13 


....  Vi- 


y  •  x-  -lx  ^ 

Total  number 
Percent 

5i.6 

56 

;  9.1 

58 . 

;  9.5  5.7 

:,3s 

.2  ' 

’  '  ' 

1 

•  ? 

,  j  1  ,  ..  > 

.  ’  ) 

'Pepr 

Description 

Jun 

Jul 

'Aug" 

Sep  ; 

,6fct  ■, 

Nov  Dec  Total 

cent 

1-  -  '  C:*  £ 

16 

14 

»  14:  v 

12 

n 

13  •  v  14 

134- 

21.8 

2  v.  ;• 

3; 

7 

12 

8 

6 

10  >6 

.  80 

13.0 

3  -•  ' 

7 

6 

9 

10 

10 

12  15 

117 

19.0 

4 

7 

14 

15 

-1 .. 

10 

9 

11  12 

130 

•21.1 

5  j 

2 

;  2 , :  • 

.  i  n 

m- ■■■ 

14 

2.3 

6  . . . ... 

7 

14 

12 

13 

5 

4  9 

122 

20.0 

7 . ~  ‘  '  vr-  '  V'' 

. 1 

- 

- 

3  . 

0.5 

8-  ••  •  V  . 

- 

- 

1 

....  - 

/' .  1  ! 

0.2 

:9  :  .  ■ 

2 

- 

2 

- 

3 

1  - 

13 

2.1 

Total  number . 

45 

nr 

:  85 

56 

45 

J2  “56“' 

6l4 

100.0 

Percent 

7.3 

9 

10.6 

9.1 

7*3 

8.5  9.1 

100.0 

48 


. . . 

Shipp Ing' '  Ehfce  rpr  i se  s  . in  -••-•■ 
Shipping  Losses 


%i  VEB  German  Maritime  ;  58 

■  Shipping  Enterprise 
2.  VE  Rostock  Fishing  4  U... 

■  Combine  ,  '•£•' 

3 i,  VE  Sassnitz  Fi shing  ■.y/.-UV •:•  •  ^ -f  s':l' 

■I?::.,  Combine  I20;*U 

VEB  '.German  Maritime 
:.v -  Dredgihg  Enterprise  51 

5 *  .VEB  German  Salvage-and  , ,..v. 


.  ping;;  Enterprise  : 7 ; . , 
Fore ign  ships  iinftefe < 
pilot :  assistance  '  'v'  '  ”'" 
Fishing  vessels  and 
equipment  stations, 
also  fishery  producer 
cooperatives  of  the  GDR 
Individually  owned 
fisheries 
VEB  "White  Fleet" 
Passenger  Line 
Shipyards  of  GDR 
Individually  owned 
inland  shipping 
Short-haul  traffic 
enterprises 


mmm. 

r/v;  <  .  ■■■  v.'.j  ■  -» 

58 

13S 

*';V  '  12  i.  «' 

■'  •• 

> 

'’•1  9*1 

}  r-  •  -  v'.-V- 

•27> 

;  216 

;  '  :‘:35»2 

51 

11.5 

67 

11.0 

f: 

:||£ 

•J;  *i>,5>:7 

?  *  ♦  '  /  ->  y  .  -*  .7 

:'R 

S;;v5*i 

■  "wir 

i  ,  *  %  r :  ►. 

;S-|.3 

39 

8.8 

66 

10*7 

8 

1.8 

6 

1.0 

15 

3.3 

17 

2.8 

10 

2.3 

10 

1.5 

If 

1.0 

11 

1.6 

100.0 


0*0 

100.0 


F.  Hearings  before  Loss 
Survey  Authority 


1.  Collisions  between  GDR  ships 

2.  Collisions  between  GDR,  West  German,  and 
foreign  ships 

3.  Collisions  with  installations  and  maritime 
signals 

L,  Deaths  and  serious  bodily  injuries 

5.  Sinkings  (one  total  loss) 

6.  Strandings  (1957  total  loss) 

7.  Groundings 

8.  Engine  damages 
9*  Fires 

10.  Screw  damages 

11.  Ice  damage 

Total  losses  heard  ‘0? 

^9 


G.  Disciplinary  Actions  , 

1.  Withdrawal  of  license  without  pjtebation 
,2i  Withdrawal  of  license,  with- probation  ■ 
3;  Severe  reproof 

hi  Reproof  '  *  ,’/  '  t 

5.  Censure  ,  .. ;  :  •  {•4 

6.  Liability  established  but  ha  action  tak 
as  importance  of  offense  was  negligible 

7 .  No  liability  e stabli Shed  ’ 


M^beoVer,  the  Loss  .Survey  Authority  imposed  or  proposed 
flVe  fines  in  1957  and  twelve  fines  in  1958  for  offenses 
against  the  ASAO  and  HOV  [abbreviations  not  identified],., 
fhe  number  of  disciplinary  actions  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  hearings,  since  in  some  cases  two  or  more  participants  were 
involved .  ij'-j  '  ;r  ;".v;  - 
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Current  Status,  and  Long-Range  Plana  for  Elec¬ 
trification  of  Blast  German  Railroads 


,  |  £  This  is  a  translation  of  an  article  written  by  Joachim 

Hoffman  in  Ber  Operative  Dienst.  ?ol.  11.1,  No.  10.  October 
1959,  Berlin,  Pages  232-235,080*  3399-H/aJ? 

.  . . . . 

On  October  ?  ten  years  of  diligent  work  have  gone,  which 
was  performed  by  our  workers  together  with  the  intelligentsia 
in  the  continuous  struggle  of  all  peace-loving  men  for  main¬ 
taining  and  ensuring  peace. 

Thanks  to  the  great  initiative  of  the  workers,  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  of  the  entire  population  has  been  constantly 
improved  in  these  ten  years.  New  huge:  industrial  centers  were 
created  which  greatly  increased  the  national  wealth  of  our 
republic. 

The  1959  National  Economy  Plan  provides  for  an  11.1  per 
eent-increase  of  industrial  production  in  order  to  success¬ 
fully  solve  the  main  economic  problem  set  up  by  the  Fifth 
Party  Convention  of  the  SED* )  by  1961,  and  to  give  evidence 
for  the  superiority  of  socialist  economy  over  the  capitalist- 
system.  ’  '' 

The  constant  production  increase  in  all  branches  of  the 
economy  is  a  great  challenge  to  the  East  German  Railroads. 

To  meet  increasing  transport  needs  the  railroads  are  forced 
to  raisd  the  technological  standards  and  to  utilize  the 
latest  findings  in  science  and  technology.  There  are  two 
ways  to  increase  transport  performance! 

-  Expansion  of  the  tracks 

-  Increase  of  the  thoroughfare  capacity  of  the  tracks 
through  a  new  signal  system,  diesel  operation  and 
electric  trains. 

The  first  mentioned  possibility  is  connected  with  very 
great  investments  which  permit  increased  performance  but 
do  not  represent  a  development  at  the  level  of  maximum 
developed  technology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  possi¬ 
bility  permits  increased  track  occupancy  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  latest  techniques.  The  East  German  Railroads  have 

T£T  'SED~~ -  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  (East) Germany  _) 
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been  successful  in  pursuing  this  policy  by  changing  the  type 
of  traction  from  steam  engines  to  electric  trains  a  few  years 
ago*  On  the  basis  of  the  Seven-Year  Plan  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  routes  are  Selected  for  electrification: 


1959  Halle-Weissenfels,  Merseburg-Mttcheln 

1960  bg.lgzig_  ~  Engglsdorf  _  Gaschwitz 
Leipzig-Schoenefeld 

Leipzig , Central  Station  -  Boehlen-Espenhain 

Branch  Line  TabakmUhle  -  Bayrischer  Bahnhof-Connewitz 

1961  Boehlen-Altenburg 
Weukieritzsch-Borna 


1962  Alte nburg-Goe s sn 1 1 2-Werdau- Zwi ckau 

Leipz ig-Wahr en-L eut zsch- Plagwi tz-Gasc hwi t z 

1963  Werdau-Neutnark-Reichenbach 
Zwickau -^Karl-Marx-Stadt 
Halle-Bitterfeld 

1964  Karl-Marx-Stadt -Dresden 

1965  Leipzig-Riesa-Dresden 
Leipzig-Grosskorbetha. 


To  give  the  layman  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
project  the  partial,  objectives  of  electrification  will  be 
described  as  follows:  The  given  values  are  mainly  taken 
from  the  projected  route  Leipzig- Alt enburg  because  this 
route  has  not  been  electrified  in  the  past  and  thus  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  exact  example*  The  cost  share  for  the  power 
supply  installations  and  the  procuration  of  the  electric 
engines  is  not  taken  into  account  because  they  are  reused* 


Power  Supply 

Prior  to  the  war  the  railroad  current  system  with  the 
16  2/3  cycle  has  proven  best ;  thanks  to  the  generous  aid 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  the  former  electric  engines  and 
other  installation  equipment  was  again  made  available;  con¬ 
sequently,  this  current  system  was  retained.  The  railroad 
power  station  of  Muldenstein  was  reconstructed  to  provide 
the  current  for  the  railroads  again. 

Since  the  introduction  of  electric  train  operation  on 
the  route  Hall e- Koet hen  in  September  195 5 »  the  Muldenstein 
Fewer  Station  supplies  the  substation  of  Koethen  over  the 
60  kilovolt  long-distance  line  Muld enstein-Koethen  which 
belongs  to  the  railroads.  ‘ 

In  1956  the  power  station  had  again  three  railroad  ma-' 
chines  whose  pow«r>  production  greatly  exceeded  the  current 
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requirements  of  the  railroads.;  The  excess  power.was  trans- 
formed'  "at  the  power 'station  and  fed  into  the  chemical  ring 
near  Holdenstein  (30  kilovolt].  Ablate '  as  58  approximate- 
5y  H'OOO  '  '  S®i  ■■  were  still  _given  to  this  system.  -a-h 

month.  -  • 


Up  to  the  time  of  start  of  operations  on  the  route  Bitter- 
feld-Rosslau  in  March  1953  the  switching  post  Bitterfeid  which 
a  g.  st  mn]  led  over  a  ;1 5-kilovolt  feeding  line  from  Muldensteia, 
was  St  completed  At  the  crossing  point  of  the  overhead 

line  Mulden8teih“I:oe%|ieri  at  the  Jessnitz  station  a  connection, 
was  established  for  .a;:.,  mobile  substation^*#, _ 
tor  of  the  route  up  to  June,  and  the  entire  electrically  o  - 
rated  route  Lei  pzifl^Bitterfeld-ROoslau  up  to  September  1953. 

At  the’  end  of  1953  the  switch  point  Bitterfeid  was  reaay  for 
operation  and  took  over-tlie'^ction  of  the  substation  at 
Jessnitz,  '  .  . 

To  sunplv  the  route  HallelMpaig  electrified  since  No¬ 
vember  1953;  with  electric  powerV  the  UO  kilovolt  long-di¬ 
stance  line  Muldenstein-Wahrert  was  established  leading  to 
the  Wahren  substation.  Here  again,  the  completion  of  trie 
stationary  substation  was  not  possible  prior  bjhhe  start 
of  operations  on  account  of  lacking  capacity;  therefore, 
for  the  time,  being,  a  Jessnitz  station  ...which  became  av  i- 
lable,  and  a  substation (newly  established) .were  connected 
with  the  long-distance  line  Leipzig-Wahren  and  utilized 
for -power  supply  to  the  route  Halle-Leipzig • 

To  supply  power  to  the  routes  Halle-Weiasenf els  and  Mer- 
seburg-Mttcheln  to  be  changed-over  to  electric  operation  this 
'  year  .- -  the  long-distance  line  ■  Mu.ldenstein-Wahr.en.  is  extended 
to 'the  Grossk'orbetha  Substation  under  .construction.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extension  of  electrification  to  Karl-Marx- 
Stadt  and  Dresden  the  construction  of  an  additional  substa¬ 
tion  at  Goessnitz  is  planned,  which  will  also  be  connected 
with  this  long-distance  line. 


Substations  '  /  "  '  -:  .'M'l' ' '  ■"  •'  ■  -;:'- 

The  existing  former  building  was  used  again  for  the  Koe- 

then  Substation.  The  latter  is  located  at th®  1 CjSe« v-fiahle 
route  Halle -Magdeburg  to  be  fed.  The  tracks  of  the  a\<*xlable 
?SSU-SaTh“|t«tloS  are  fed  aeparately  over  power  ewitchea 
•The  location  of  the  substation  to  be  erected  .at  Uipaig-wah- 
ren. "was  determined  by  the  heavy  load  concentration  in  this 
area.  The  substation  Will  be  provided  with  power  switches 
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for  feeding  the  main  tracks  Halle -Leipzig,  Wahren  Freight 
Station  the  routes  Wahreh-Leutzsch-Plagwitz-Gaschwitz  and 

Le  in  zi  g- Ghos skorbe t ha  up  to  the  coupling  point  at  Markran- 
stMdt  Is  well  as  the  Northern  freight  ring  and  the  switch 

post  Leipzig*  j  *  ..  / 


The  Mounting  Work  at  Overhead  Lines  shows  Energetic  Progress 

The  location  of  the  Grosskorbetha  Substation  is  determined 
by  an  existing  substation  building  which  it  is  convenient  to 
use  again.  Over  po#er  switches  the  substation  feeds  the  avai¬ 
lable  routes  and  the  Grosskorbetha  station.^' rh0n  ® 
is  connected  to  the  15  kilovolt  collecting  bar ,  attached  to 
the  contact  line  system  up  to  Merseburg-Sued  to  supply  power 
to  the  Geiseltal  route. 


Switch  Posts  and  Coupling  Points 

At  the  most  important  junctions  attention  must  b€ 
to  safe  power  supply  of  the  station  groups  and  improved  ope- 
rational  organization. 

For  the  stations  of  Leipzig, Halle  and  Bitterfeld  switch 
posts  are  planned  which  feed  the  main  switch  groups  for  the 
stations  over  power  switches  from  a  collecting  bar  with  15 
kilovolt  .  For  the  time  being,  only  the  switch  post  of  Bitter 
feld  has  taken  up  operations;  over  an  overhead  line  with  l? 
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kilovolt  it  obtains  its  power  from  the  Muldenstein  station 
supplying  the  overhead  routes  from  and  to  Leipzig,  from  and 
to  Dessau-Rosslau  and  the  main  switch  group  of  B it t erf eld 

Station.  : 

For  the  energetic  separation  of  the  various  feeding  di¬ 
stricts,  protective  lines are  installed  into  the  travel 
conduits, usually  equipped  with  acoupling  point*  They  exchan¬ 
ge  the  accumulated  voltages  which  may  show  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  from  each  other  on  account  of  different  loads.  For 
this  purpose  comduits  are  switched  together  at  the  coupling 
point  over  power  switches.  In  case  of  disturbances  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  react  immediately  and  separate  the  existing  coup¬ 
ling. 


Travel  Conduits 

The  usual  travel  conduit  of  the  East  German  Railroads  is 
a  chain  line  constructed  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  East  German  Railroads  for  the  establishment  of  a  travel 
conduit  for  15  kilovolt,  16  2/3  cycles  (DV  970) .  In  accordan¬ 
ce  with  different  structural  characteristics  there  are  con¬ 
duits  for  75  kilometers  per  hour,  120  kilometers/hour  and 
160  kilometers/hour'  maximum  speed.  For  the  main  through-tracks 
of  the  trunk  routes  a  conduit  is  laid  for  160  kilometers/ 
hour  disregarding  the  presently  established  maximum  speed. 

In  terms  of  the  national  economy  this  is  justified  because 
the  East  German  Railroads  will  be  forced  to  raise  the  speed 
of  the  trains  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  natural  life 
time  of  the  conduits,  in  the  course  of  rationalization  and 
increased  performance.  The  travel  wire  is  made  of  copper 
and  has  a  diameter  of  100  square  millimeters  or  BO  square 
millimeters*  Tests  with  a  travel  conduit  of  steel-aluminum 
are  still  in  progress.  Usually,  the  suspending  wire  is  made 
of  steel.  Bronze  wire  is  used  for  sectors  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  great  contamination  of  the  air,  for  instance  in  the 
Wolfen  area,  at  Boehlen,  Leuna,etc.  Travel  and  suspended 
wires  are  tightened  up  by  tightening  weights  with  a  con¬ 
stant  traction  of  1,000  kilos,  in  sections  of  maximum  750 
meters,  with  travel  wires  for  speeds  of  more  than  75  ki¬ 
lometers  per  hour. 

The  suspension  of  the  chains  (travel  and  suspended  wires) 
is  done  in  intervals  of  55  to  BO  meters  at  swivel  beams 
along  overhead  lines,  and  at  the  wing-truss  structures  at 
the  stations.  As  a  result  of  small  sagging  of  the  travel 
wire  a  good  bow  sequence  is  ensured  even  at  . high  speeds.  * 


For. the  suspension  of  the  conduit  lattice  poles  are  used 
which  are  flat  or  angular  and  obtain  a  threefold  paint  as 
protection  from  corrosion.  To  save  the  steel  which  was  re- , 
quired  in  the  past,  and  the  great  investment  for  protection 
from  corrosion,  the  first  experimental  poles  for  the  over¬ 
head  lines  will  be  made  of  re infer eee  concrete*  .The  cost 
factor  for  the  travel  conduit  is  approximately  '40  t,6  50 
per  cent. 


Changes  of  the  Space  in  the  Clear 

The  resulting  steps  required  for  electrification ' include 
the  erection  of" space  in  the  clear  underneath  the  buildings 
permitting  a  travel  conduit  in  accordance  with  the  provided 
maximum  speed. • Taking  the  1-SM/DR- Profile  and  a  protective 
distance'  into  account  from  the  live  suspending  wire  to  the 
grounded  bridge  parts  of  300  millimeters,  which  will  both 
be  introduced,  an  inside  height  of  5,575  millimeters  became 
necessary. 


In  the  meantime,  experiments  were  completed,  by  the  T2A 
(^Central  Technical  Office  ?  __}  of  the  VAEZ  X  Official  Elec¬ 
trification  Center  for  the  Traffic  System  ?  JT;  they  have 
shown  that,  in  the  future,  the  protective  distance  may  be 
reduced  from  300  millimeters  to  200  millimeters.  This  is 
a  saving  of  considerable  investment  funds  for  the  national 
economy  because  the  percentage  of  profile  liberation  in 
the  entire  investment  for  electrification  is  10  per  cent 
on  the  average,  in  the  densely  built  area  of  Central  Ger¬ 
many.  For  the  *  relatively  short  route  Leipzig-Leutzsch- 
Plagwitz-Gaschwitz  two  road  bridges  must  be  lifted.  A  lo¬ 
wering  was  not  possible  because  of  existing  switch  roads. 

The  costs  are  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  for  this 
route. 

In  an  effort  to  use  available  investment  funds  economi¬ 
cally,  exact  inspections  must.be  made  in  regard  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and-  the  extent  of  profile  liberation  at  each  in¬ 
dividual  structure.  Twelve  .structures  were  already  exami¬ 
ned  for  the  route  Leipzig- Altenburg  and  the  branch  routes 
to  Espenhain  and.Borna,  Numerous  possibilities  for  redu¬ 
cing  alteration  work  were  discovered. 


Alterations  at  the'  Safety  Installations  • 

Protective  measures  are  also  required  for  the  safety  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  changeover  to  electric  operation  of  trains.  The 


objective  is  to  guarantee  safe  operation  without  accidents. 
The  existing  safety  equipment  meets  the  requirements  for 
the  ore sent  steam  operation;  most  of  it  is  fully  utilized. 

An" increased  track  thoroughfare  capacity  and  travelling 
soeed  are  not  Possible  with  the  partly  existing  signal  equip¬ 
ment.  This  results  in  the  following  measures  which  must  be 
taken  in  the  course  of  electrification: 

-  Partial  change  of  route  from  shape  to  light  signals ; 

-  Change  of  route  blocking  to  relay  blocking; 

-  Greater  ore signal  intervals; 

-  Application  of  prescribed  protective  measures  to  elec¬ 
trified  routes. 

The  funds  required  for  the  route  Leipzig-Altenburg  are  about 
20  oer  cent  -of  the  total  investment;  however,  only  one  half 
is  directly  caused  by  the. electrification. 


Changes  in  Telecommunication  Equipment 

The  overhead  telephone  wires  at  the  routes  to  be  electri¬ 
fied,  must  be  cabled' because,  of  the  induction  from  the  tra¬ 
vel  conduit.  Additions  to  existing  structures  as  well  as  new 
structures  are  required  for  accomodating  cable  terminals  and 
protective  transformers  as  well  as  long-distance  cable  switch 
points.  Existing  telecommunication  installations  at  the  sta¬ 
tions,  signaling  boxes,  at  the  watch  posts  and  telephone _ 
booths,  must  be'  changed  and  supplemented  in  accordance  with 
the  standardized,  specifications  for  cabled  and  electrified 
routes.  Existing  Basa  installations  must  be  changed-over 
from  direct-current  two-wire  selection  to  inductive  selec¬ 
tion.  For  all  operational  posts  and  telephone  booths  of  the 
electrified  route,  long-distance  telephones  must  be  provided. 
The  cost  for  changing' the  telephone  system  for  the  route 
Leipzig-Altenburg  is  about  16.5  .per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 


Changes  at  Eight  and.  Power  Equipment 

All  overhead  high-voltage  lines  of  the  light  and  power 
installation  must  be  cabled  up  to  a  distance  of  £  meter. 

The  Protective  reduction  of  the  voltage  to  zero, in  the  elec¬ 
tric'  installations,  must  be  replaced  by  a  protective  groun¬ 
ding  or  switching  .within  the  scope  of  the  travel  conduits 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  .Association  of  German 
Electrical  Engineers  No.C115*  As  a  rule,  the  financial  in¬ 
vestment  for  changing  light  and  power  installations  is  one 
to  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  investment.  In  addition  to  this, 
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the  cabling  of  a  8-kilovolt  overhead  line  running  parallel 
to  the  tracks  from  Connewit z  to  Leipzig  Central  Station  be¬ 
longing  to  the  route  Leipzig-Altenburg  .whose  cost  is  .4.5  per 
cent, becomes  necessary. 


■Subsequent  Investments  for  Other  Plan  Carriers 

The  electrification  of  the  routes  of  the  East  German  Rail¬ 
roads  results  in  responsibilities  for  other  title  holders; 
these  functions  are  carried  out  by  same  themselves.  However, 
the  funds  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  will  be  taken  to  the 
account  of  electrification.  This  applies  mainly  to  protective 
measures  taken  by  the  German  Postal  Authorities,  alterations 
at  existing  overhead  crossings  of  the  power  supply  system  and 
protective  measures  at  the  installations  of  enterprises  neigh¬ 
boring  the  East  German  Railroads. 

In  the  electrification  of  the  routes  Leipzig-Altenburg  and 
Merseburg-Hticheln  considerable  costs  must  be  met  for  changes 
at  the  'works  stations  of  the  coal  combines. 

Part  of  the  subsequent  investment  is  borne  by  the  plants 
themselves,  as  occupa'ncy  of  olant  tracks  may  entail  improved 
operations-  and  the . possibility  of  capacity  increases  for  the¬ 
se  plants,.  The  share  for  the  route  Leipzig-Altenburg  was  2.9 
per  cent. 


Electric  Engines 

The  vehicle  procurement  program  provides  for  the  d.evelop' 
ment ,  construction,  testing  and  operation  of  new  electric 
engines  of  the  building  series  E  11  by  1961.  The  following 
electric  engine  types  ■were  reconditioned , in  the  past,  for 
service  under  the  electric  operation,  system: 


Building  Axle  Se- 
Series  quenee 

Performance 
per  Hour, 
Kilowatt 

Weight , 
Tons 

’  Maximum 
Speed 

04 

1 ’Col T 

2 , 190 

92 

110  and 

17 

1’Dol* 

2 , 800 

111.7 

120 

.  18 

1 f Dolf 

3,040 

108.5 

150 

21 

2 ! Dol ’ 

2 , 840 

121.8 

,  110 

44 

Bo » Bo « 

:  -2,200 

79.2 

90 

94 

Co’Co* 

3,300 

118.5 

90 

5>8 


Other  engines,  Types  E  05,  E  77  and  E  95,  will  follow. 

The  reconditioning  of  these  electric  engines  must  be 
recommended  on  the  basis  of  considerations  of  economy  be¬ 
cause  valuable  material  can  be  reutilized  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  These  engines  are,  in  no  way,  obsolete  or  unusable. 
These  electric  engines  have  sd  far'  operated  to  our  fullest 
satisfaction. 

A  'few  weeks  ago  .the  first  overhead  self-propelled  engine 
for  35  kilovolt,  16  2/3  hertz,  of  the  GDR  was  completed.lt 
is  a  reconditioned,  tripartite  ET  25  with  a  maximum  speed 
of  120  kilometers  per  hour.  This  engine  is  thoroughly  tested 
in  operation  and  will  then  sgrve  ;as  a  prototype  for  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  .  ,,'/T , ; ...  '  •  ; ‘  ; .. 

Travel  Conduit  Maijitenance:^."-*-1  ‘ .  V 

Maintenance  points  must  be  established  in  areas  with. ope¬ 
rational  concentrations  for  the  constant  maintenance  of  con¬ 
duits  and  the  speedy  removal  .  of  disttirbances  , 

In  this  conhfbctibn  the  .following  agencies  have  been  selec¬ 
ted: 

Operational  Management  Workshop  of  Magdeburg 
Operatibrial  'Maintenance  Shop  of. Koe then 
Operatibnal  Management  Workshop  of  Halle 
Operational  ;Maintenahce  Shop,  of  Bitterfeldv  ;. 

The  following  are  under  c'ohs true tl on  or  planned: 

Operational  Maintenance  Shop  of  Grosskorbetha  , 
Operational  Management  Workshop  of  Leipzig 
Operational  Maintenance  Shop  of  Altenburg 
Operational  Maintenance  Shop  of  Wurzen. 

Operational  Management  Workshop  of  Karl-Marx-Stadt 
Operational  Maintenance  Shop  of  Zwickau 
Operational  Management  Workshop  of  Dresden 
Operational  Maintenance  Shop  of  Riesa. 

These  shops  are  equipped  with  special-purpose  vehicles  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  immediate  action  in  case  of  distur¬ 
bances.  Most  of  the. mentioned  and  established  shops  are  equip 
oed  with  a  diesel-driven  overhead  inspection  engine  with  swi¬ 
vel  working  olatform  and  anti-disturbance  truck  as  a  road  ve¬ 
hicle.  The  Vehicles  are  equipped  in  such  a.  manner  that  even 
considerable  damage  caused  at  the  travel  conduits,  can  be  re- 
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paired  immediately.  On  the  routes  electrified  so  far,  the 
cost  was  about  2  per  cent. 


Operational.  Experience  # 

The  existing  track  occupancy  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
electrification.  On  the  basis  of  international  experience 
values,  the  profitablensss  for  the9  electrification  of  a  two- 
track  route  is  a  specific  power  consumption  of  250,000  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  per  kilometer  and  annum.  In  1953  the  average  power 
consumption  for  the  route  Hall  e-Magdeburg  japs  495 >000  kilo¬ 
watt-hours  per  kilometer  and  annum.  On  tHf  routes  Leipzig- 
Dessau  power  consumption  is  also  much  higher  than  the  mar¬ 
ginal  value.  “ 


The  New  Overhead  Line  Tower  Car  Busy  With  Electrification 
in  the  Leipzig  Area. 


In  the  railroad  district  of  Halle  train  haulage  costs  for 
electric  trains  were  only  approximately  42  percent  of  steam 
trainscosts  in  the  case  of  freight .  cars ,  and  46  percent  in 
the  case  of  "passenger  trains .  From  the  saving  we  must,  how¬ 
ever,  deduct  maintenance  costs;' for.  stationary  installations 
which,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  trains  running  on  the 
routes,  are  5  to  10  percent  of  train  traction  costs  with 
steam  engines.  The  actual  saving  ranges  from  45  to  50  per¬ 
cent.  -Furthermore,  basic  changes  result  from,  electric  train 
operation  in  regard  to  manpower,  requirements.  In  the  opera¬ 
tional  workshops  coal  loaders,  clinkers,  heaters, etc.  can 
be  done  without.  According  to  computed  indices  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  engine  maintenance  workers  and  operational  workers, 
only  half  of  the  manpower  required  for  'steam  engines,  is  nee¬ 
ded  for  electric  engines. 

This  saving  is  still  greater  if  we  consider  that  an  electric 
engine  replaces  1.4  steam  engines  ,  according  to  research 
conducted  by  the  district  management  of  Halle.  Compared  to 
relative  figures  computed  by  other  railroad  managements .with 
similar  traffic  volume,  the  value.. is  relatively  low.  Compara¬ 
tive  ratios  of  1  .*  2  can  be  reached  with  a  more  favorable 
schedule  and  more  economical . engine  coupling;  An  example  is 
provided  by  the  shuttle  traffic  on  the  route  Halle-Leipzig 
where  one  electric' engine  replaces  two  steam  engines.' 

Another  important  advantage  of  electric  train  operation  over 
steam  engines  is  the  great  saving  in  fuel.  The  computed  fuel 
saving  ranges  from  60  to  65  percent.  If  we  consider  that 
at  the  power  stations  exclusively  raw  brown  coal  is  used  with 
its  lower  heating  value,  whereas  steam  engines  require  hard 
coal  or  brown  coal  briquettes,  the  effective  advantage  for 
the  national  economy  becomes  evident. 

Other  advantages  which  cannot  be  measured,  were  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  structure,  where  the  degree  of  fouling  is 
greatly  reduced  through  the  use  of  electric  engines.  The  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire  in  fields'  and  forests  unavoidable  with  steam  en¬ 
gines,  is  eliminated  by  electric  trains.  .... 

Summarising  it  can  be  said  that  electric  traction  has  clearly 
shown  its  operational  efficiency,  reliability  and  economy. 
Additional  electrification  under  the  long-term  plan  Is  a  va¬ 
luable  contribution  in  the  achievement  of  the  great  common 
goal  of  socialism.  ,  *  -  " 


Socialist  Work  Methods  Improve  the „Wgrk_of 

the  fiast  German  EallrgaM  •  _ 
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11.  Introduction  of  the  Dispatcher  Service  and 

its  Principles 


After  the  return  of  the  study  group  from  the  USSR  where 
it  had  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience,  the  political  ad¬ 
ministration  organised  a  propaganda  campaign  on  a  wide  ba¬ 
sis  on  the  dispatcher  service  method,  covering  a  wide  group 
of  railroadmen. 


Assisted  by  our  party  and  the  government  the-  necessary 

,  »  «*  •  _  _  1  * _ '  tort  *  foes  ■  •fM  **  ctt.  ni>.( 


technical  basis  was  established  in  1954 


,  and  the  first  cadres 

wpps  trained.  Already  in  fall  1954  13  railroad  offices  ope¬ 
rated  according  to  the  Soviet  dispatcher  .method ♦  Finally, 
with  the  beginning  of  fall  1955  the  dispatcher  service  was 

system.  With  the  -introduction 
the  East  German  Railroads  a  de~ 


extended  to  our  entire  track 
of  the  dispatcher  service  by 


cisive  step  has  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of _ a  uniform 
command  authority  in  the  operative  service.  Its  principles 
are  as  follows: 


-  The  education  of  all  railroadmen  in  conscious  socialist 
discipline  and  proletarian  vigilance,  the  application  of 
the  urine iole  of  individual  management,  the  exact  obseivan— 
ce  of  all  instructions,  commands,  operative  instructions 
as  well  as  systematic  guidance  and  control. 


-  Full  personal  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
operations. 

-  Uniform  command  of  the  operative  services:  Operation, 
Traffic  and  Engine  Service,  with  clearly  formulated  as- 

■  signments  and  a  definition  of  responsibilities. 

...  Standardized  manner  of  operation  on  the  basis  of  unifora 
regulations  and  operational  data. 
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Uniform  start  of  work  and  working  schedule  of  the  entire1 
personnel  according  to  the  Four-Brigade-System;  the  bri¬ 
gades  com. pete  with-'  each:  .other*  in  a,  socialist  way  and  fight 
f or  t he  tit  1  e  "Brigade  of  ,6 pci al i st  ¥ ork " . 

Economical  use  of  freight  cars  and  locomotives  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  requirements  of  the  economy. 

Continuous  observation  and  steering  of  the  service  opera** 
tions  over  the  entire  system  of  the  East  German  Railroadk 
together  with  a  constant  and  efficient  control  which  does 
not  record  but  acts  in  anticipation,  recognizes  and  chan¬ 
ges  difficult  and  uneconomical  situations  in  time. 

Absence  of  red  tape  in  the  dispatcher  work- within  the  bri¬ 
gades-. 

Daily  analysis  of  the  work  which  must  be  followed  by  per¬ 
tinent  and  efficient  measures  so  that  deficiencies  in  the 
ouality  of  the  work  as  well  as  failures  to  fulfill  the 
plan,  can  be  overcome. 


III.  The  Uew.rAspects  of  this  Method 

The-  dispatcher  service  establishes  the  uniform,  strict 
command  authority  in  the  operative  railroad  service.  -The  ope¬ 
rative  departments:  Schedule  dervice,  Car  Service  and  Engine 
Service  are  combined  to  one  unit  under  the  responsible  com¬ 
mand  of  the  dispatcher.  The  basis  of  this  method  is  formed 
by  the  conscious . socialist  discipline  and  the  full  personal 
responsibility .  The  work  .of  the  dispatcher  is  decisive  for 
the  safety,  promptness  and  economy.  The  dispatcher  takes  the 
decision  whether  the  operative -equipment  is  put  into  servi¬ 
ce  in  a  profitable  nianner,  the  capacity  of  the  installations 
is  utilized,  in  a  suitable  manner  and  the  plan  fulfilment  is 
properly  organized  and  applied..  .The  dispatcher  service  re¬ 
presents  a  .new,  higher  form  of  operational  organization,  as 
against  the  capitalist  system  of  train  conductor,  and  requi¬ 
res  a  socialist  manner  of  work. 

The  superiority  of  the  dispatcher  service  is  reflected  in 
a  higher  type  of  work  organization  and  a  regularity  as  well 
as  the  uniform  command  authority  besides  the  realization  of 
the  principle  of  individual  management  in  the  operative  ser¬ 
vices.  ' 


IV*  Responsibilities  and  Approach 

The  responsibilities  of  the  dispatcher  service-  are  'for¬ 
mulated  on  the  basis  of  the  national  economy  plan.  The  imme¬ 
diate  assignments  are  determined  by  the  schedule  for  the 
trains  and' the  technical  plan. 

The  daily  work  of  the  technical  plan  and  the  operative 
performance*  required  are  distributed  among  the  brigades  whijsh 
are  given  the  following  indices;  '  1 

1  -  Loading  into  cars  and  split -axle -type  cars;  ■■ 

2  -  Mew  availability  for  unloading; 

3  -  Unloading; 

4  -  Processing; 

5  -  Delivery  of  empty  cars. 

The  technical  plan  and  the  operative  performance  require¬ 
ments  are  goal  plans  which  make  the  goal  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy  plan  practical  in  accordance  with  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  and  conditions  prevailing;  their  objective  is  to  meet 
and  exceed  all  positions  of  the  national  economy  .plan.  The 
railroad  stations  are  also  given  a,  technical  objective  each 
month  and  -a  daily  objective  in  regard  to  operative  perfor- 
m&ne e . 


On  the  basis  of  these  plans  the  dispatcher  in  whose  hands 
the  command  authority  is  centralised,  is  in  a.  position  to  or¬ 
ganise  and  manage. in  a  planned  manner,  the  entire  operative 
service  .and  .traffic  within  his  area,  of  responsibility.  He 
connects  the  operation,  and  organisation  with  the  economic 
responsibilities  which  enables  him  to  achieve  maximum  eco¬ 
nomy  through  safe,  punctual,  and  smooth  operation.  He  has  al- 
wavs  the  possibility  of  getting,  an  exact,  picture  of  the 
fulfilment  status  of  his  plan  figures  and  of  exerting  an 
active  influence  on  the  economic  development  of  the ( entire 
operative  service.  This  requires  anticipatory  organization 
of  the  work,  guaranteed  punctuality,  safety  and  economical 
operation  as  well  as  the  application  and  .general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  operational  experiences  in  railroad  traffic. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  dispatcher 
service  is  that  the  dispatcher  is  constantly  informed  about 
the  status  of  the  operative  service  at  the  particular  moment; 
moreover,  he  has  art  influence  on  the  preparation,  of  the 
most  important  work. 

On  the  basis  of  his  constant  and  complete ' knowledge  of  the 
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momentary  situation  he  is  in  a  position  to  organise  a  smooth 
coordination  between  operational  and  traffic  services,  en¬ 
gine  and  car  services,-  etc . ;  he  can  utilize  all  possibili¬ 
ties  for  increasing  performance  in  all  branches  of  the  ope¬ 
rative  services.  The  advantages  of  the  dispatcher  service 
become  fully  effective  through  the  coordination  of  the  ope¬ 
rative  branches  and  his  constant  and  active  influence  on  the 
operational  activities  as  well  as  the  utilization  of  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  fulfilling  and  exceeding  the  plan. 


_ '  s  net  load  of  freight  car  (annual  average) 

— — - -  m  gross  load  of  freight  car  (annual  average) 

Diagram  1 


It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  dispatcher  knows  the 
railroadmen  in  his  area,  utilizes  their  abilities,  initia¬ 
tive  and  knowledge,  and  strengthens  their  political  convic¬ 
tion,  working  morale  and  discipline  as  well  as  technical 
qualifications  through  constant  education. 

Therefore,  the  dispatcher  must  see  to  it  that  his  instruc¬ 
tions  and  orders  are  strictly  observed  and  controlled  con- 
tinously.  He  can  direct  the  manifold  energies  of  the  rail¬ 
roadmen  and  their  great  initiative  toward  the  common  goal 
of  fulfilment  and1 overfulfilment  of  the  plan  through  sug¬ 
gestions  to  organize  socialist  contests  and  apply  reforms, 
through  discussions  with  the  railroadmen  of  the  various 
services,  participation  in  production  meetings, etc. 

The  coordination  of  the  various  shifts  in  the  dispatcher 
service,  the  taking  over  and  the  evaluation  of  the  work,  re- 


present  a  new  aspect  as  against  the  train  conductor  system 
with  its  successive  recording  and  subsequent  ascertainment 
of  the  situation.  The  dispatcher  does  not  record  the  ope¬ 
rative  development  but  plans,  the  development  of  the  work; 
he  determines  in  advance  add  organizes,  '• 


V.  The  Superiority  of  thet  Dispatcher  Service 

The  performance  achieved  in  the  past  few  years  on  the 
tracks  of  the  East  German  Railroads  clearly  shows  the  great 
superiority  of  the  dispatcher  service  as  against  the  old 
train  conductor  system.  On  the  whole,  It  can  be  said  that 
we  have  met  the  transport  responsibilities  set  up  by  the 
party  and  the  government  in  the  national  economy  plan.  It 
is  evident  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  meet 
the  retirements  to  bur  railroads  without  the  exact  mana¬ 
gement  and  control  of  the  operational  services  by  the  dis¬ 
patcher  service,  to  such  an  extent. 

Performance  has  greatly  increased,  particularly  in  the 
past  few  years ,  although  the  capacities  and  installations 
as  well  as  technical  facilities  of  the  East  German  Rail¬ 
roads  have  been  expanded  and  improved  only  to  a  small  ex¬ 
tent  . 

Here  are  a  few  statistical  data  which  give  a  better  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  performance  achieved: 

Punctuality 

Promptness  is  of  decisive  importance  for  a  smooth  service. 
Therefore,  the  train  schedule  must  be  strictly  observed; 
this  is  the  supreme  law.  Delays  must  be  prevented.  Each 
railroadman  must  know  the  unfavorable  consequences  which 
mav  be  caused  on  a  densely  covered  route  by  a  delay  of  on¬ 
ly'  one  minute.  The  struggle  for  absolute  punctuality  must 
be  fought  particularly  on  these  routes. 

Train  delays  cause  loss  of  work,  less  leisure  time  for  • 
the  workers.  Overtime  for  our  railroadmen  endanger  the  ope¬ 
rational  safety;  it  makes  the  overall  service  disorderly 
and  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  econo¬ 
my. 

The  energetic  struggle  for  punctuality  must  become  the 
cause  of  each  individual  railroadman.  The  promptness  in 
the  overall  train  service  must  be  thoroughly  evaluated  both 
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daily  and  in  the  various  shifts.  Sources  for  errors  and 
deficiencies  roust  be  immediately  removed  without  red  tape. 
In  particular,  the  punctual  departure  of  each  train  must 
be  ensured  through  constant  control  of  train  formation  in 
time,  the  availability  and  the  number  of  cars  on  the  train, 
and  througjh  a  careful  technical  check-up  of  the  cars,  so 
that  initial  delays  are  prevented. 


The  Utilization  of  Freight  Cars  -  Net  Load  of  Freight  Cars 
with  the  Annual  Average  and  the  Gross  Load  of  Freight  Cars 
(see  diagram  1}  as  well  as  the  Number  of  Special  Trains  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  Total  Number  of  Freight  Cars  in  Operation. 

The  degree  of  utilization  of  freight  cars  was  increased 
by  15.4  per  cent  as  against  1951.  The  full  utilization  of 
the  engines  and  cars  in  service  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  increase  of  economy  of  railroad  service,  A  comparison 
of  the  gross  load  in  service  with  the  net  transport  load 
shows  a  high  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  net  load 
since  1952;  this  is  evidence  for  an  improved  utilization 
of  the  cars.  On  the  basis  of  the  freight  cars  used  where  a 
relatively  high  increase  is  recorded,  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  percentage  share  of  special  trains  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  freight  cars,  has  not  increased  to  the 
same  extent.  The  percentage  share  of  the  special  trains  in 
the  total  number  of  freight  cars  drooned  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  increase  of  the  number  of  freight  trains.  The  degree 
of  utilization  of  the  trains  and  the  utilization  of  the 
hauling  force  are  also  influenced  by  the  dispatcher  service. 

Today,  freight  cars  up  to  1,800  tons  which  had  been  heavy 
load  trains  in  the  past,  give  planned  regular  oerformance 
nd'on  many  routes  acc.ording  to.  the  book  schedule.  This  means 
that  the  passage  capacity  of  our  routes  is  better  utilized. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  proven  that  the  better  utilization 
of  existing  capacity .  depends  on  the  ability  and  work  of  our 
dispatchers;  it  can  be  further  increased  to  a  great  extent. 
The  point  is  whether  the  dispatcher  manages  to  fully  utili¬ 
ze  existing  reserves  by  good  anticipatory  planning  and  de¬ 
cisions.  The  utilization  of  transport  space  reduces  car  spa¬ 
ce  reouirements  and  the  number  of  empty  cars  running  to  the 
loading  place.  It  is, therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  as¬ 
certain  the  degree  of  car  utilization  in  a  systematical  man¬ 
ner,  and  to  look  f,or  a  greater  utilization' in  cooperation 
with  the  senders.  • 
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Daily  Loading  in  Cars  (Diagram  2) 

The  daily  load  in  cars  was  greatly  increased  on  account 
of  the  strict  management  and  control  of  the  freight  car  fleet 
although  the  freight  car  fleet  in  operation  did  not  increase 
to  the  same  extent.  Now  the  dispatcher  service  guides  and 
controls  the  entire  train  service  under  a  uniform  command . 
Whereas  in  the  fall  traffic  of  former  years, on  an  average, 

70  backstow  and  earless  trains,  during  the  traffic  peak  even 
un  to  more  than  100,  were  recorded,  this  was  no  longer  the 
case  after  the  dispatcher  service  had  been  introduced.  When 
peak  traffic  developed,  on  the  whole,  the  dispatchers  took 
relief  measures  in  time  such  as  the  utilization  of  auxiliary 
switching  stations  and  the  detouring  of  freight  currents. 
Formerly,  loads  in  excesss  of  the  plan,  immediately  caused 
excessive  idleness  for  freight  to  be  forwarded  because  the 
transport  capacity  was  not  geared  to  the  increased  freight 
accumulation  intime. 

One  of  our  greatest  reserves,  particularly  in  fall  traf¬ 
fic,  is  the  fullest  utilization  of  all  shifts,  above  all 
during  the  night  and  .on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  shockwise 
nature  of  the  work  which  concentrates  on  the  hours  of  day¬ 
light  and  the  weekdays  up  to  Friday,  must  be  distributed 
over  the  whole  week. 

Long  standing  periods  of  the  cars  at  the  workshops  and 
other  installations  during  the  night,  over  weekends  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  form  the  basis  for  the  request  for 
loading  and  unloading  also  during  these  periods.  The  in¬ 
terrupted  utilization  of  freight  cars  impairs  freight  car 
circulation  and  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  economy., 

The  car  requirements  on  weekdays  and  the  loading  from 
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Tuesday  up  to  and  including  Friday  are  about  22  per  cent 
higher  than  those  for  the  weekend.  Consequently,  part  of 
the  car  fleet  is  not  used  over  the  weekend;  either  the  cars 
are  emoty,  or  they  must  wait  till  they  are  unloaded  Monday. 
The  cars  must  be  available  In  the'  saine  manner  as  during  the 
working  days:  the  same  applies  to  the  loading  and  unloading. 
The  proper  economical  utilization  of  the  freight  cars  must 
be  considered  an  important  job.  Our  principle  must  be  to 
achieve  high  load  performance  with' few  cars.  p 

Loading  -  Increase  over  1950  *  77  per  cent. 

Forwarding  -  Increase  over  1952  s  50.2  per  cent. 


Unloading  (Diagram  3) 

The  improvement  of  local  work  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance.  With  higher  loading  performance  the  local  work  must 
be  geared  to  this  performance  at  once.  Switching  places, 
station  service  plans,  provisional  car  schedules  and  the 
network  of  short-distance  freight  cars  and  delivery  cars 
must  be  adapted  to  the  actual  requirements  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  freight  accumulated  can  be  shipped  smoothly 
without  causing  excessive  stocks  .'locally.  The  governing 
principle  must  be  that  the  unloading  is  always  in  the  pro¬ 
per  proportion  to  the  loading. 

Here  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dispatcher  to  keep 
informed  in  detail  continuously  on  the  local  s  tuation. 
Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  a  conscien¬ 
tious  keeping  and  evaluation  of  the  voucher  sheets  for  lo¬ 
cal  work  so  that  the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  m  time. 
The  lo  entry  must  be  considered  for  the  reloading;  return 
runs  or  counterruns  of  empty  cars  must  be  avoided.  The  pro¬ 
per  utilization  of  the  dispatcher  engine  plays  &  decisive  n 
part  in  the  improvement  of  the  local  work. 
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VI.  The  Future  Development  of  the  Dispatcher  Service 
In  the  Economic  Field  : 

The  dispatcher  service. gheatly  influences  the  profita¬ 
bleness  of  the  transportation  process.  If  the  service  is 
smooth,  fast,  safe  and.  punctual,  installations  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  orooerly  utilized,  the  result  is  a  good  perfor¬ 
mance  clan  fulfilment  and  a  high  profitableness.  This  means 
that  the  economy  of  railroad  traffic  greatly  depends  on 
the  quality  of  work  in  the  operative  service,  i.e.  on  the 
proper  work  performed,  by  the  dispatcher. 

At  present,  the  dispatcher  has  not  yet  got  an  exact  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  economic  result  of  his  work.  It  is  possible  for 
him  to  compare,  among  the  various  shifts,  the  degree  of 
punctuality  attain***.  He  can  observe  the  loading, unloading, 
availability,  fulfilment  of  regulative  plans,  forwarding  . 
according  to  the  assignment  and  control, the  most  economical 
utilization  of  the  car  fleet  and  the  engines.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  see  from  these  data,  what  investment  was 
reouired  and  which  results  were  obtained  with  the  indices. 
The  dispatcher  has  no  control  over  the  quality  of  his  work 
in  the  various  dispatcher  shifts.  The  financial  result 
would  have  the  effect  that  the  dispatcher  becomes'  increa¬ 
singly  interested  to  obtain  maximum  performance  with  a -mi¬ 
nimum"  production  cost,  in  other  words  to  achieve  great  per¬ 
formance  with  a  minimum  number  of  engines  and  cars. 

The  financial  measuring  values  must  be  computed  for: 
the  results  obtained  in  one  shift, 
punctuality, 

degree  of  utilization  of  freight  cars, 

locomotives  in  service,. 

new  availability  for  unloading, 

unloading, 

loading, 

forwarding, 

regulatory  plan  fulfilment, 
car  fleet, etc. 

For  each  shift  the  result'  should  be  shown  in  deutsche 
mark  giving  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  shift.  In  this  way, 
the  dispatcher  would,  have  the  Possibility  ,of  a  control 
for  each  shift .  in:  regard,  .to  the' financial  effects  of  his 
work .  This  result  would  form  the  basib  for  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  making  the  dispatcher  interested  in  material  re? 
erects  in  an  economical  manner  of  operation 'through  a  rea- 
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li Stic  premium  system.  However,  these  financial  indices 
would  have  to  be  coordinated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  in  the  right  proportion  to  each  other  orienting  the 
dispatchers  for  the  solution  of  the 'most  important  problems. 


In  the  Technical  Field 

The  responsible  work  of  the  dispatcher  service  requires',... 
highly  developed  technical  equipment  with  which  the  dispat~ 
char  can  perform  his  managing  and  controlling  work.  With 
the  new, standardized  two-way  loudspeaker  systems  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  completely  free- speaking '  installatidfis  was  solved 
in  a.  technically  satisfactory  manner. 

These  systems  establish  communications  .between  the  opera¬ 
tive  points  and  the  track,  dispatchers  (track  dispatcher 
installations)  as  well  as  the  dispatcher  management  of  the 
offices,  the  central  dispatcher  managements  of  the  railroad 
administrations  and  the  main  dispatcher  management  of  the 
2a st.  German  -Railroads  (long-distance  dispatcher  system). 

These  communication  systems  which  do  not  depend  on  the.Basa 
network  are  a  big-  step  forvrard  compared  to  the  conventio¬ 
nal  communication  equipment  in  the  operative  services. The¬ 
re  are  no  longer  loss  periods  caused  by  manually  operated 
communication’ equipment  because  the  exchanges  of  the  long¬ 
distance  dispatcher  units  are  automated. 

The  research  plan  for  the  development  of  technical  equip¬ 
ment  and  techniques  of  operation  in  the  dispatcher  service 
makes  special  provision  for  the  introduction  of  the  latest 
installations  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  operati¬ 
ve  service'sin  a  planned  manner  and  in  stages,  in  accordance 
with  the  importance  of  the  various  routes.  - 

Central  Track  Signal  Boxes  with  Remote -Control  of  the  Swit¬ 
ches  and  Signals  for  a  Track  Sector  on  the  Most  Important 
Lines  ■ 

Signal  Boxes  will  make  it  possible  to  operate  signals 
and  switches  of  the  stations  along  the  tracks  through  re¬ 
mote-control  in  a  sector  of  100  kilometers  and  more.  Here 
the  track  dispatcher  directly  operates  the  safety  equipment. 
The  lines  are  equipped  with  automatic  track  blocks  and 
block  signals  operated  by  the  trains.  The  stations  are  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  small  track  situation  signal  box  each.  The  safe¬ 
ty  equipment  of  the  stations  can  be  switched  to  thorough- 
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fare  so  that  the  entrance  and  exit  signals  of  the  stations 
can  be  given  by  the  trains. 


Installation  of  Luminous  Track  Signals  with  Serial  Train  Lum¬ 
ber  Signals  and  Automatic  Train  Run  Recorders  at  all  Working 
Places~of  the  Track  Dispatchers 

The  luminous  track  signals  show »  ,  ,  ,  1  ,  t- 

a.  the  occuoancy  of  the  block  sectors  by  trains  ;  the  dark  i 

ofyi-j-i’sc1  f.1  ash  UD  t 

b.  The  traveling  -position  of  the  entrance  and  departure  sig¬ 
nals  at  the  stations;  small  green  lamps  -flash  up  with  the 
signalling  symbols. 


This  permits  the  track  dispatcher  to  ascertain, at  any  ti¬ 
me,  the  position  of  the  trains  and  whether  the  signals  were 
switched  to  the  "Go!?-position  in  time. 

This,  enables  the  dispatcher  to  recognize  the  required  ope 
native  steps  to  be  taken,  faster  and  better,  and  to  take  ac¬ 
tion;  he  is  also  enabled  to  exercise  better  control  over  the 
work  of  the  operative  schedule  managers  and  signal  box  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  luminous  signal  is  supplemented  by  the  train  run  re¬ 
corder  which  records  the  periods  of  occupancy  and  "open 
track"  signals  of  the  various  block  sectors  automatically. 


The  automatic  recording  of  occupancy  of  tracks  and  sta- ^ 
tions  and  the  automatic  registration  of  thoroughfare  periods 
of  the  trains  at  the  stations  en  route  eliminates  the  long¬ 
distance  calls  over  the  telephone  about  the  reports  on  the 
position  of  the  train,  with  the  dispatcher  for  the  purpose 
of  entry  into  the  voucher  sheet  for  train  operations,  ± ne 
luminous  track  signals  are  supplemented  by  the  automatic 
serial  train  number  signals  on  particularly  important  rou¬ 
tes.  'At  the  signalling  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  route, 
the  train  number  is  dialled  and  automatically  travels  from 
sector  to  sector  together  with  the  train. 

When  the  train  enters  a  track  for  overtaking,  the  train 
number  .lumps  over  into  the  field  concerned  to  remain  there 
till  the  train  continues  to  move  or  till  it  is  extinguished 
manually  in  the  case  of  terminals. 


Use  of  Track  Radio  Equipment  for  Communications  Among  Dis¬ 
patchers,  Engine  and  Train  Conductors. 

within  the  small  area  of  the  switching  stations  it-  has 
appeared  to  be  practical  to  be  able  to  contact  the  engine 
at  any  time;  therefore,  it  is  also  of  great  advantage  to 
have  constant  contact  -With  the  running  trains.  At  any  time, 
the  track  dispatcher  and  the  engine  conductor  can  exchange 
information  on  special  developments  and  certain  observations 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  operation.  At  the  beginning 
of  Sent ember  1959  the  first  experiments  were  made  with  the 
track  radio  eouinment  by  the  Railroad  Management  of  Dresden 
with  three  locomotives. 

Developments,  are  t-sted  with  the  idea  to  introduce  auto¬ 
matic  position  signals  of  the  trains  or  engines  over  the  ra¬ 
dio.  At  the  beginning  of  the  run,  the  run  manager  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  train  number  into  the  track  picture.  At  the  pres-, 
cribed  spots  of  the  route  the  engine  gives  a  radio  signal 
which  eouals  a  position  signal. 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  engine  could  be  given  opti¬ 
cal  control  cabin  signals  by  way  of  radio  (red,  gree  ,etc.) 
the  operational  safety  would  be  increased. 


Introduction  of  Industrial  Television  in  the  Operative  Ser¬ 
vices  of  the  East  German  Railroads  • 

This  branch  of  high-frequency  development  is' also  applied 
to  the  railroads.  Television  is  introduced  for  observing  op¬ 
tic  allyuncont  Tollable  points  which  are  of  importance  for  the 
operation,  for  instance  at  signal  boxes,  and  for  the  recor¬ 
ding  of  train  numbers.  The  entering  and  departing" trains 
nass  a  television  camera,  at  low  sneed,  and  the  train  number 
can  be  red  at  the  office  in  the  television  set.  This  requires 
highly  sensitive  television  cameras  permitting  Pictures  un¬ 
der  normal  daylight  and  also  under  lama  light. 

Naturally,  all  other  measures  for  modernizing,  mechani¬ 
zing  and  automating  railroad  traffic  improve  and  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  dispatchers  in  an  indirect  manner,  such  a  s 

8,  automatic  signal  boxes  for  the  development  of  operations, 
as  well  as  switch  brakes; 

b.  mechanized  equipment  for  loading  and* unloading; 

c.  mechanization  of  the  coaling  equipment , etc . 


n 


All  this  establishes  more  favorable  conditions  for  safe, 
smooth  .  punctual,  s needy  and  •. economical  operations. 

In  soite  of  existing  difficulties  the  success  obtained 
so  far,  and  the  experiences  rained  in  the  dispatcher  ser¬ 
vice,  have  shown  that  this  socialist  technique  of  operations 
has  stood  its  test  and  further . possibilities  can  be  utili¬ 
sed  for  improving  the  operative  services  of  the  fast  German 
Railroads.  ’  The  idea  is  to  meet  all  requirements  of- the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  peculation  safely,  promptly  and  with  increasing 
profitableness .  • 


Development  of  a  New  Signalling  System  for  Prompt  Ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  Flow  of  Freight  Through  the  Introduction 
of  the  Punched  Card  System 


On  the  basis  of  an  o 
cars,  a  new  signalling 


eder  period  of  4o  hours  for  freight 
system  is  developed  and  tested  to 


establish  operative  conditions  for 

a  better  coverage  and  control  of  freight  flows ; 
an  exact  definition  of  responsibilities  for  each  day 
and  shift  at  all  points  of  the  operative  service, 
the  application  of  the  Manual  technique  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  accounting; 

better  car  availability,  long-distance  train  formation 
and  the  oromot  ascertainment  of  fluctuations  in  the 
development  of  operations  so  that  operative  steps  can, 
be  taken  immediately,  and 

the  training  of  the  economy  in  regard  to  a  regular 
car  ordering  with  the  indication  of  the  time.  ; 

The  dispatcher  must  not  be  burdened  with  additional  recor¬ 
ds  ng  work;  therefore,  the  results  must  be  ascertained  by 
new  technical  devices.  Coded  retorts  are  given  to  the  com¬ 
petent  teletype  office  by  the  service  offices;  then  the 
data  such  as  the  number  of  cars,  gross  weight ,  tyre  of 
freight,  tyoe  of  cars,  sending  and  receiving  offices, etc. 
are  forwarded  to  the  central  evaluation  point. 

The  symbols  of  the  punched  strip  are  processed  through 
a  tane  transformer  whose  impulses  make  the  punched  cards 
automatically  on  a  motorized  puncher.  After  all  data  have 
been  evaluated,  the  results  are  forwarded  to  the  dispat¬ 
cher  managements* 
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1.,  ;•  Introduction*^.:’; 

.. .  A upon  the  invitation  * of 7 the  .School  for  :  Domestic  Trade,  I  ; 
want  to’  speak-  to;,  you •  today c about'  standardization  ln^the^7 ■ 
Hungarian  People 1  a ; Repub lie t with/  special  •attention’  to  •  the-.y.v:- 
standardization  of  food  products •iv/You'arei  I^'ami  sure 
familiar  with  the  various  problems  of  trandardization.  There- 
fore,'  I  want;  to  talk-to,  you  f irst;. about  our  problems  in.  the 
field  of -standardizing:  food  products. .;  ;My -lecture  would  be  7  ; 
incomplete :  if  i;  did  not  touch: on,  the /development :  of :  stan-V  -  • 
dardization  in  Hungary* :•  :0n:  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  we  -7 
can  then  better  under  stand  the  objectlves  and  the /  problems  -,v:. 
of  our  'standardization*.-;,  r.  A [ 

£ou  know  that  .standardization •: dep end s  on  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  «of  a  country  and  on  the  state  of  technical 
development  :of-. its  -economy*  7  This  is  also  true  of  our  stan-v 
dardizatioh*; 3  I  must  emphasize  thi s since. -the  socialist  •  ••_•••»•  1 
transformation  and  the  ‘  economic  development  of  our  country 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of' standardization* 
Suffice  it  to  draw  a  ccrmpari son:  between  the  number  .of  stan-  >  r 
dards .  before  19¥*  and  the  ; present  dumber*  . ..  V;  :;p  : 

Before  the  liberation  of  our  country  we  had  approximately 
900  standards  which .  had  been  developed  in  a  period  of  3*+  years 
between  1910  and  19^+*  After .the  liberation  these  standards 
were  at  first  revi  sed , '  and  since  l!9*+8  new  standards  have  1  ;-v 
been  systematically  'developed  *v  : Thus  we  have  at  present  ap-  -- 
proximate ly-  10,000  standards  which  have  been  developed  dur^  ;  : 
ing  the  past  15  years/  .*  In  addition  to  these  figures,  I  have  ? 
to  mention  that  we  had  no.  food  product  standards  before  our:;  : 
.liberation:'  . . .  : ' 
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2.  The  Development  of  Standardization*  in  Hungary 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  brief  comprehensive  presentation* 
Standardization : in  our  country  goh$  hack  to  thd  Association 
for  Electrical  Engineering , /which  began  s  tandafdization  work 
in  1910.  The  first  hOrmh  w^e^hdBiiehed  in  the  magazihe 
Elektrotechnlk.  On  the  basis  Of  examples  from  foreign 
countries,  the  Association -of  Hungarian  Engineers  and  Archi¬ 
tects  began  in  1920  to  concern,  itself  with  standardization. 

At  its  suggestion,  a  Hungarian  .Committee  for  Industrial  Norms 
was  founded  in  1921  by  the  Minister  of.  Commerce.  This  first 
official  ofgan  of  Hungarian  standardization  could  only 
achieve  limited  results.  Several  designs  were  developed  by 
this  organ.  No  government  representatives  or  manufacturers 
were  members  of  this  committee.  For  that  reason,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  Interested  in  standardization.  At  a  session 
of  the,  committee  .oh  19  November  1931,  it  was  decided  to  ;- 
cease  further  work  after  unsuccessful  activities,  particularly 
since ' no  more  money  was  available. .... 

TwO  years  later,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  founded  a  new 
independent  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
for  Ratiohalizatioh.;  This  institutibn  was  called  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Hungarian  Standards.  The  expenses  of  this  insti- ..  ■ , 
tute.  were  assumed  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce*  In  1941  the 
institute  was  reorganized  and  the  Association  of  the  Insti- 
tute  for  Standards  was  founded  under  the  control  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry., ,  The  purpose  of  this  reorganization 
was  to  promote  the  participation  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  financing  of  standardization.  After  its  .reorganization  •  = ; 
in  194l  the  institute  concerned  itself  with  an  expanded 
range  of  products.  The  Second  World  War  promoted  the  devel-  =■ 
opment  of  standardization,  particularly  between  1941  and  : 

1943.  Approximately  900  standards  were  published  by  this 
institute  before  1945„  After  the  liberation  of  our  country, 
this  institute  was  nationalized  in  1948. 

Before  1945,  standardization  developed  under  similar 
legal  .conditions  as  in  other  capitalist  countries.  Commer-  .V 
cial  contracts  were  based  to  an  increasing  extent  on  stan¬ 
dards  .  In  addition,  there  were  several  regulations  of  the  •: 
Minister  of  Commerce  or  of  the  Minister  of  Industry,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  state  institutions  were  required  to  check  the  , 
goods  purchased  by  them  and  delivered  to  them  against  the 
standards.  The  changes  which  have  taken  and  are  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  standardization  under  socialist  production 
conditions  are  resulting  in  basic  changes  in  the  nature  of 
standards. 
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:  Under  our  production  system^  the  use  6f  the  standard  may 
,.t  not  ,be  dependent  .on  thb  agreement  between  business  partners. 
The  standards  are  being  developed  by, a  state "organ  and  are 
obligatory.  Our  new  state  organ  ife  the  Office  for  Standard* 
•.ization.  ;  ^-y.". 


3i  Objectives  of  the . Standardization  of  Food  Products 


Before  1945  we  had  no  standards  for  food  product s . ouP 
food  industry  consisted  before  the  liberation  exclusively  of 
small  enterprises.  For  .'that  reason,  the  Institute  for  Stan¬ 
dardization  which  existed  then" did  not  concern  itself  with 


standards  for  food  products.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  that 
the  traffic  in  food  products  was  regulated  through  several 
laws  and  decrees  (for  instance,  the  Agricultural  haw  and  , •. . 
the  Health  Law).  vBut  these  laws  were  primarily  concerned 
only  withi  the  aduiteration  b’f  foods,  r  :.  ; 

The  standardization;  of  ibod  products  1  in  our  country  began 
;  in  1949*rl95’0.  It.,  was  caused  by  the  changes'  which  occurred  in 
the  food  industry  after  ,1945*  After  .'the  liberation  of  our 
country,  modern  methods  were  introduced  which  enabled  our 
fopd  industry  to ; develop  large  enterprises'  within  a  few 
years,  .  These',  changes,  necessitated  a  rapid  development  of 
the  stpndardizatlbri;  of  food  products.*  For  this  purpose',  a 
new  department  of  agriculture  and  the  food  industry'  was 
established  within  .‘the  Office  fop;  ■Standardization.  :  This  de¬ 
partment  made  it  possible  to  coordinate  the  standardization 
of  agriculture  and  the  food  industry*  Thus;  the  'raw-  products 
of  agriculture  could  be  better  taken  into  account. 


This  brings  us  to  the  Objectives ,;of  the  standardization 
of  food  products  which  have  recently  been  expressed  by  " 
•Andras  Miklovicz  as  .follows* . 


>  ;i'!' The  standardization  of  .  food  products  'has  -the  objective 
of  determining  'the  quality  of  foodstuff  id  and  of  ;  establishing 
the  hygienic  ’ re quirement s  , :  .  ft  ha s  j  '  furthermore , the  ob ject- 
ive.  of  developing  regulations.: by  means  ;of  which  it  :will  be 
possible  to  protect  foodstuffs  from' spoilage  during  trans¬ 
port  and' during  storage."  4  :K -  .  .i 


Besides. the.  achievement. of  these  objectives,  and  besides 
quality  and  delivery:  .'retirements ,  it'  was  also-  necessary  to 
■  develop  standards,  for  test  samples  and  for.  inspection  methods . 
The  Soviet  Union  and  other  friendly  people’ s  republics  gave 
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In  the  solution  of  these  tasks.  . , 

1  '  which*  besides  the  creation 

their  obligatory  introduction , 
forward 4  '  .  " 


4.  -««  ert.  — „„  The  decree 

us  active  support  in  the  so 
of . the  Economic  Council  of j 
of  standards,  also  provided 
represented  a  great  step 

I*  ^e.  blowing  Iff  1$$* 
dardization  of  foodstuff s*  wlthjd,  ■ ^  ^  ^  the  most 

S58.5  ^Pf^yp,S"e1^1e.S 

arise,. and  about  the  new  tasks.  .  ; 


*  *  * 


8.  Summary'.-  ""  i  ’  -v  .  'V : 

I  hope  I  have  shown  you  what 

has  achieved  during  its.  50  ?JvL2tiok  of  our  country  but 
developed  slowy  before  the,  **  t*gn  ;  The  development;  of 

with  more  fervor  after  the  liberation,  xn^  ^  number  of 

standardization  becomes  evid  ^.  not ^oniy^  achieved  the 

standards  but  also  in  _  it s  lev  ,  yriodgtuff s' »'  where  the 

consideration  in  the  development  of ,the_stanaaros. 

basis  of  this  knowledge,  we  wore  ®”’£h  ar  well  as 

duality  requirement  with  respect  to  tne g  . 

the  grades  of  foodstuff s.  .  •  ..  i?.-} •  • 

The  standards  give  ndt  only  a  measure  of  the  |^te 

of  development  but  also  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  lurtner 

velopment  of  quality#  .. 

•  :  The  most  important  foodstuffs  are  ."J"s2gciSde”samp- 

country.  I  have  -also  shoyn  that  cup  standaras^in^^^^^^ 

rling  methods  and  the  |re  easily  applied  in 

standards  are  modern  methods  which  are  ea  •  *Jtig[tes  In 

industry  end  ^  the  commercial  inspection^strtu^^^  ^ 

the  »ion  of ^dfa^pUn  toPintrod«ce  mloroblologi- 
cal  inspection  methods  as  soon  as  possible. 

^theTS^r  SaSluStlofs  S/S  ,t 

rtortgf  but  llso  to  transport.  They  are  particularly  explicit 
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in  the  area  of  industrial  storage.  Improper  terms  are  found 
only  rarely.  Such  terms  are,  however,  still  found  in  the 
storage  regulations  for  commercial  storage.  As  I  explained, 
this  discrepancy  results  from  the  present  state  of  our  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  true  that  the  improper  terms  are  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  our  standardization.  Our  standardization,  however, 
has  taken  the  economic  possibilities  into  account  as  much 
as  possible.  In  my  opinion,  our  standardization  is  well 
on  the  way  toward  achieving  its  objectives.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  Office  for  Standardization  we  will  develop  still 
better  standards  in  the  future.  The  leadership,  as  well  as 
the  international  connections,  of  this  office  give  assurance 
that  the  best  results  will  be  achieved  in  the  field  of 
standardization.  These  results  will  decisively  promote  the 
further  development  of  products  in  Hungary. 
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■  -t  ',Y- «/•;*. ter ‘  1959 .  .BttSaftwre. v^ry*** .  • 

Iron  ’ Ihe  benzo* 

the  final  -  stage  o$  the  gas  „ a+  iQI1  slightly  feorte  than ;., 

Plan*.  f*f  !L  ?^i™  Sou"n  a  oowiete  unit .  , 

sti  months  .ag&f  makes  the  noting  section  _  ..  ... 

.'•tho  recovery  jLbS^ilfitseSebS--is 
only  .^sr.ause  of  the  benjoi  iu?  iteration  of. thylox-type: .  { • 
Is  also’ a  Prerequisite,  for.  t^.  P  Our  tehzol  recovering: 

plant  cnsracss  on '  ^M^S^fwabl  oif*  v  The  following  is: 
.car/rentiy.  used  „.;Wfn  the  plant  and  the  sequence,  r 


^c.:.te'ttlcih;  oppasixe  tp_the.  flo^  _^f  _he  ^  -  tower  'through 

?  r.  :en  wash  ^  s*V>en°e 

b ^at  r^cwerators  Into.1  vhe-rrae^^ona^v  ^  recuper- 

'  ator .  of  the:>debenzoliaed.  hot  was^  oll»oana  ,j  z6i  are, 
helterttKlntth^lf ^g^l^f^direct  Iteattihg .  '  About :  1 . 5 
separated  through  J^^^iSerotSv ^cOoledv  and  Returned 

.. percent  of  the.^ashP°?;i  therfractional  column,  the5  'benzol, 
ltd  .the;  Other-  .S3?  trjcxiou  5  o  the  de- 

’  ^asti  oil,  naphthale^v  a^do_  .  -  ,  .  neat  to  the  Cold  henzo'* 

phlegaiftor.,':  where  they  .tr^si^  ,tneir  •  fghe#- ' d^w; •  point s1 

condense  and  flow  into  the  separator.,  ^rtq.x«pe-rnvi-  i. 
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through  the  dephlegmator *  into  the  distilling  column.  In  the 
case  of  a  breakdown  in  the  distilling  column,  the  benzol 
Vapor  Can  be  switched  directly  into,  the  condenser.  In  the 
separator  the  oil  and ; water  ape  sepdbated ' on  the^basis . of 
the  difference  inthelrspecifip-  weights^  an  ordertocut 
losses,  it  is  arranged  that  this  oil;  gravitates  into  the 
suction  pipe  Of  the  |)um^  for  tM  benzol -laden  wash  oil. 

The  water  from  the  separator  parses, through  the  control 
separator  and  a  benzol  trap L  into :  thO  sewer  ■  system*  In  the 
distilling  column  the  crude  bfehtol  vapor. is  steam  distilled 
into  light  and  heavy  crude  benzol,  tfhe  light  crude  benzol 
is  the  overhead  product,  in. the  form  of;  Vajporn  Jhe  heavy 
crude  benzol  is  the  bottom  Product,  in  lidhid^fortaj  and 
passes  into  the  water  separator.  The  dehydrated  heavy  ben¬ 
zol  then  flows  into  the  product  tank.  The  water  from  the 
separator  passes  through' ishe  aforementioned  control  sepa¬ 
rator.';  The1  overhead  product— a  mixture  of  light  benzol 
and  water  vapor— is  condensed  in  a  water-cooled  condenser. 
Cooled  to  a  temperature  £f  25  degrees  centigrade,  the  con¬ 
densate  flows  into  the  separator.  From  there  the  light 
benzol— separated  on  the  basis  of  the  difference  in  spe¬ 
cific  weights— passes  into  the  intermediate  tank,  while  the 
water  passes  through  the  control  separator .:  A  part  of  the 
light  benzol  in  the  intermediate  tank  is  brought  back  into 
the  distilling  column  a?  reflux.  The  temperature  in  the 
overhead  can  be  controlled  by  regulating  the  flow  of  this 
reflux.  The  rest  of  the  light  benzol  flows  into  product 
tanks .  If  the  separation  of  the  water  and  oil,  or  of  the 
water  and  benzol ,  is  incomplete ,  oil  or  benzol  may  get  into 
the  control' separator,  'but  here more  time  is  available  to 
recover  them;  The  oil;  or  benzol  phases  in  the  control  sepa- 
rator  can  be  let  into  the  heavy  benzol  tank 9  from  which-- 
in  order  to  eliminate  losses— they  can  be  pumped  into  the  . 
laden  wash  oil.  From  time  to  time  the  light  and  heavy  ben¬ 
zol  accumulating  in  the  product  tanks  can  be  pumped  into 
the  tanks  of  the  processing  plant.  The  exhaust  systems  of 
the  tanks,  separator,  and  condenser  are  connected  into  a 
collecting  main  which  carries  the  uncondensed  vapor  into  a 
vapor  chamber.  Here  a  spray  of  wash  oil  absorbs  the  vapor, 
and  the  laden  oil  then  gravitates  into  the  suction-pipe  of 
the  pump  that  transports  the 'laden  oil  from  the  washing 
towers.  •  v  -V  /-  •••> v > 

The  supply  of  industrial  water  in  the  benzol  recovering 
plant  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  cycles,  in  each  of 
which  only  the  evaporated  water  has  to  be  replenished, 

A  fan-equipped  cooling  tower  serves  to  cool  the  used  water. 
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At  present,  howeVer $  the  water;  used  to  cool  the  nil  flows 
Away  into  the'  sewer,  because  the  lift  of  the,  pumps;  designed 
for  the  industrial  water  is  inadequate.  Consequently,  the 
consumption-  of  fresh  industrial  yat.er  in-,  the  benzol  recover- 
ing:pl'aht'  is  quite  high.',  ,  .7  •?; -*•  V  « fc-r'.-:  j-;' 

The  absorption  of  benzol  follow's'  the  Henry  Dalton  law, 
which, is  suitable,  for  a  study  of  :  the -numerical  relations  of 
the'prbcess'.'  A  criterion  of  .;thb  absorption  of  benzol  is  that 
tfts' "'partial  pressure  of  the benzol  -  Vapor ^rnust  be  .higher  in  : . • 
the  gas : than  ..above’ : the.  wash  oil.  ^fhi-s.ican  be-  influenced-:  •; 

in  th^  •.following  ;^rti^rt  -(-  i&vMssu  1*  ./;r  >?»:■•* 

’ '  1 ,  The benzol  content  of  the  wash  ;oil  Can  be  reduced  ■  "  y/ 
through'  ;a  bighe.r  distillation .^emperat 

•  -  2>  The  amount 'pf  waap  oil  used  can  be  Increased.  Both 
methods  "serve:  !to,'. -reduC'e".  the  partial  pressure  of  the-  benzol 
vapor  above  the,  'waph  oil.  The.  first  solution-,  however ,  :J  -■'< 
entails5 'the'  d^gap:  that,  more  uf  the  Towrboiling  oil'  dis'tilr 
laths' will" depart'  tyith  the  benzol  fumes.  This  would  not  .  , 
only'  increase '  the  amount  of  wash  oil  used1  but  would  also  : 
cause  deterioration  in'  the  quality  of  -  the,  product .  Under 
the’  secohd  solution,  -  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  wash 
oil  Would'  require  more  steam ; for  heating -and  would  also  •  • 
raifSe';'.the  consumption ; of  -  industrial, :Water  •  for.' cooling .  .•?  2 ■ 

3,  The  partial  pressure  of  the  benzol  [vapor]  can  also 
be  increased  by ;  raising  the  pressure  .ofbthe  .gas,  but  thls;/; 
solution  also  increases  the  consumption  ••of,  energy,  £?*; 

1  Naturally,'  ';the'  extent  of : absorption  -depends :  oh  the  tem-;;_"' 
perathre  of  the  process,  oh  the  available  -surface ,  the  -i  >; M '  ; • 
rath  of  flow  of  the  gas-,  and 'the  absorption  capacity  of  the 
oil.  ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thei' temperature  of  the  used 
and  cooled  industrial  Water  limits;:  the  temperatures  to  which  ; 
the  gas.  and' the  oil  cah  be  cooled,  t-he>j*ange  for  controlling 
the"  temperature  of  the  process  is  rather  narrow,  e specially 
in  the  summer  mohths .  But  even  on  the  hottest  summer  days, 
the  temperature  of  the  cooled  industrial:  water  does  not  ex-  ‘ 
ceed  30  degrees  centigrade.  Any  increase  in  temperature 
would  result  in  the  opposite  proce s s — de-s 0 rp t ion— wh i ch 
would5  increase  the  benzol  content  of  the  gas  .  and  cause  ben-  ! 
zol  loss.  Ih  order , to  prevent  the  wash  oil  from  becoming 
diluted  with  water ,/•  its  temperature  is  set  3  degrees  centi- 
grade  higher  in  '  summer  and  5-  degrees  ;  centigrade  higher  in  -V  ■ 
winter.  -  In  this  -.mfanhar, .  the  gas  is.  maintained  at  a  ‘higher 
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temperature,  thereby  .preventing  the  accumulation  of  condensed 
steam  in  the.  oil.  ;  J-*-/'-  f.  ■  :V.  >.-*j  v'-  —  v' 

.  In  recovering  benzol  it  is  necess&ftf  to  ^hSUf-a*  with  the 
aid  of  a  suitable  surface  *  the  requited  cdntadt  between  the 
gas  and  the  wash  oili  ■ 

For  this  reason  this  Wd'shing  towSfs  are  pkcked,  in  order 
to  increase  their  ;  cohtdct .  surface . ..  The  mo st  common  packings 
are  meshed  Wife  iii  wooden  frames  or  helicoid  screens  in 
metal  .ffalhes.  Our  washing  towers  were  designed  to  operate 
with  the  fofmer  type  of  packing.  If  such  packing  is  not 
available,  the  wooden  frames  can  be  used  with  screens  of  ■ 

Oi 5-millimeter  perforated  plate.  The  total  spraying  surface 
of  one  washing  tower  is  10,800  square  meters;  thus  the  two 
towers  have  a  combined  total  surface  of  21,600  squafe  meters. 
When  the  third  washing  tower . has  been  completed,  the  total 
wa shing  surface ■  of  the  benzol  recovering  plant  will  be  :  . .  v  .> 
32,400  square  meters.  Packing  provides  a  greater  washing  ;■ 
surface  within  a  given  volume.  .Consequently,  comparatively 
smaller  washing  towers ■ may  be  designed «  Another  advantage ? 
of  this  system  is  that  it  .is  less  prone  to  the  formation 
of  deposits  than  a  2 . 5-  to  3 -meter  layer  of  helical  packing  . 
materials.  At  their  rated  load ,  our  washing  towers  are  de- 
signed  for  a  glas  flow  of  1.5  meters  per  second.-  The  present 
rate  is  0.4  meter  per  second  and  cannot  be  adjusted  in  the 
course  of  the  recovering  process.  ^  v  — •  *  -  ■ 

Either  tar , oil  or  petroleum  oils  may  be  used  for  washing . 
The  benzol  recovering  plant  was  designed  to  operate  on  its 
own  tar  oil.  As  has  been  mentioned  above*  Diesel  oil  is 
used  for  washing  until  the  tar  plant  is  placed  in  operation. 
Conversion  to  tar  oil  will  necessitate  certain  modifications 
of  the  oil  separator .•  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  specific 
weight  of  tar  oil  is  less  than  1.0,.  the  separator  as  it  is 
now  adjusted  would  yield  oil  through  its  water  spout  and 
water  through  its  oi 1  spout..  .  Regardless  of  what  type  of 
wa sh  oil  is  used-  in  -  the  benzol  recovering  process  ,  the  ab-  . 
sorption  capacity  of  the'  oil  declines  after ^ a  time,  par¬ 
tially  because  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  gas  and  , 
partially  because  of  the  polymerization  .caused  by  >  constant 
heating  and  cooling.  The  polymer  dissolves  in  the  tar  oil 
and  increases  its  viscosity,  which  in  turn  makes  it  diffi-  ; 
cult  or- impossible  to  pump  the.  oil.  if ;petroleum  is  used  , 
for  washing,  the  polymer  separates  from  it  in  the  form  of  .  ; 
sludge.  This  sludge  deposits  inside  ,the ^installations  and  - 
pipes,  increases  the  flow  resi stance ,  ana  may  eventually 


cause  clogging.  In  the  old- hashing  plants,  the  oils  from 
the  polymer  sludge  were  regenerated  with  the  aid  of  polymer 
solvents,  hut  this  process  required  a  long  period  of  sedi¬ 
mentation.  Instead  of  this  cumbersome  method,  we  now  have 
regenerators  that  operate  on  the  principle  of  steam  dis¬ 
tillation.  A  certain  portion  of  the  wash  oil  is  continuous¬ 
ly  distilled.  The  regenerator  emits  the  useful  oil  but 
retains  the  polymer*  -  The  "latter  continuously  flows  into  ; 
a  receiver  tank.  ■  The  polymer  product  of  our  plant  is  added • 
to  the  fuel-oil  residue -Used  as  fuel  in  the*  steel  works. 


In  comparison!  with  the  old  plants  that  operate  with  solid 
adsorbent s  '( act ivdted  -charcoal)  V  ’a  'great :  advantage  of  using 
wash  611  in  the  benzol  iredoyery  process  .lies  -.in  - that  the  v.  vs.t,- 
oil'  is  lies  a'  Sensitive  to '  -the  ;tar  and  naphthalene  in  the  gas.  . 
TheSe'  two  impUrlties  olOg'  the'fineipores  of  the ;  activated  J 
charcoal  and  reduce -l1**  s ,  adsorption  'Capacity « Thi  s  means  ■ 
that  the  specific  volume  of  the  charcoal  consumed  must  .be  '  • 
increased  if  we  wish  to"  maintain  the  rate  of  benzol  re¬ 
covery  at  a'  constant'  level.V:  Although  /the’  product  is, purer, 
with  tha!'activatedJChareoal'' method..we',ar'eiable  to  -  obtain  : 
only  one  kind  of  crude  benzol.  -The  wash-oil  method*: ;on  •  . 

the  other  hand,  requires  almost  the  same  amount  of  steam 
but  produces :  both*  light  and '’heavy  crude  befizol  *.  .^an  adyan^*, 
tage  in  further  processing .-4  Furthermore',  as  is  ^evident  ‘ 
from  the  technical  sequence  of  the  recovering  process,,  the 
constant  utilization  of  - waate  -heat ; is  ensured. .  Thus*  the 
recovery  of  benzol  with  the  aid  of  wash  oil  has  a  higher 
degree  Of  -  thermal  efficiency.  Last  but*  not  leasts  the  -v- ••••'■ 
difference " f h’ the  •  pr i Ce •  of  the  two  materials  is  a  decisive  ♦.? 
factor  iff  favor' ‘Of  the  wash -oil  method;  :h>:'  '-'i  j 

-Iri'  eOftfiebtlOfi  With  the  purity of  the:  gas,  I;  wish  to:> 
mehtl-on.  that  'the'  technical!  specificati6ns,  ofvour  plant  per-  «•? 
mit  the  following  ’  impurity  ratios,  after,  the  individual  •  ,  .( 

purifying  installation S-* : ; at  rated-  loadst  ; '  -'X  .  "•<  4  ~  r .  ■  v;. 


J  i'  *y  •  >“ i  •,  »;V<-  ' :  ’  .  t  ,  •  •,«'  *  ■  -M  jk  .<*• ,-^v . . 

Tar  content' ‘ ' X XV;  -X X 
Ammonia  content ..X  ;X:X-.-X~X-XX  ", 

Na.phifcpaieheVp©htf fttV-i  after. 
the  afterrcbbleri  ”  .v,VX.X V7?  X 


Grams*  per  •v.v.  Gas  Temperature 
’  Cubic  Meter  -  in  deereds  C.  ; 


'0.005 

0.04 

0.09 


, , ... -The  averagey  impurity  ratio  s' ‘  ,(ih  grams,  per  cubic  meter) 
achieved1  by  'the'  plan, t  Arp  fpilpws>VX,  -.X;.-  J-v-r  X-X  X  ] 


Tar -.content  vr\  '  0.04  : 

Ammonia  content  :  ;  :  '  0.05  a 

Naphthalene  content  '  A :£[■■■  '?  ■: 

(achieved  before; the  benzol  ■  • .  ■.  *  • 

recovering  plant  was  placed  ■■■/  vt: '  ^  •.  -.-6. /■  ;  •  \ 

-  >  in  operation)  :  v.\-  ,  V\  >■(.: _v-.- 

In  the  six  months  since  the  b'ehzblsre  cove  ring  plant  was  i  : 
placed  into  operation,  the  naphthalene  Content  (measured  <  . 
after  the; washing  tower)  dropped  to  an  average  of  0.2  gram 
per  Cubic  meter*  _  ;v  ? ,,  ...  .  .. 

From  these  results  it  is  evident’  that,  even  if  we  oper- 
ate  the  purifying  installations;  at  their  rated  loads,  we 
do  not  get  a  pure  gas and  the:  specific  consumption  of  wash 
oil  in  the  benzol  recovering";plant:  does  hot  reach  the  level 
cited  in  technical-  publiCations-^iao  kilograms  per  ton  of 
benzol.  r-;;  ‘?a r  i-y  •: 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  mention' brief ly  the  instruments 
of  the  benzol  recovering  plant.  These  instruments  may  be  ?  . 
divided  into  three  categories*  yy'yy  '■ 

1)  • instruments  for  measuring : and  recording  quantity 

2)  automatic  instruments  fop  measuring,  .recording,  .. 

>>and  regulation  .v  |  :yy;  \  'v'>:  SY,":.:.';)  -  {  -'A.-i'?.- 

3)  measuring  and  recording  instruments 

The  instruments  in  the  first  and-  third  Categories  are  . ^  ; 
installed  and  properly  maintained,  and  their  performance : 
is  faultless.  The  installation  of  the  instruments  in  the 
second  category  is  incomplete.  Their  sensing  and  recording 
parts  are  installed  but  their  controlling,  or  activating  parts 
are  not#  •  Because  the  latter-  are  lacking >  the  controls  must 
be  activated  by  hand.  These  'instruments  were  intended  to 
regulate  automatically  the  most  delicate  operations  of  the 
plant— e.g.,  to  maintain  at  constant  levels  the  flow  of  oil 
to  the  washing  towers  and  to  the  oil  regenerator.  The  in¬ 
struments  would  have  been  activated  by  the  level  of  oil  in 
the  washing  towers  and  in  the  regenerator.  Also  keenly  felt 
is  the  lack  of  an  automatic,  temperature  regulator  for  the 
benzol  vapor  before  it  enters  the  condenser.:  Essential:  for 
ensuring  uniform  quality  of  the  product,  it  would  have  regu¬ 
lated  the  temperature  of  the  benzol  vapor  by  controlling 
the  quantity  of  the  reflux  in  the  column.;:  '  The  absence  of 
this  regulator  has  resulted  in  considerable  variations  in  the 
quality  of  both  light  and  heavy  crude  benzol.  'We  Will  return 
to  this  problem  later. 
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In  stalls  t  ion  wCrk /on  the1  benzol  recovering !  plant  was  com-  - 
plete<l  tnebretlca^^iln'J^cembej?:  1957,  actually  early  in  v.  ••: 
January  195S.*  •  '  Aside'  from-  .the  technical  experience  acquired 
in-  Nowa.  Huta  ^^lated*/ >th4  techhical  •  information  available  ;■  :.•> 
for  placing-  the  plant  ifttoi  operation^cohsiste'd  of  a.  sketchy  t- 
technical:  directive  which  -specified'  only  the  temperatures  V; 
after .  tha  if  Cat  ■  •recuperators ih.  rather  wide  range  sv  :  A  ben-'-  .«> 
zol  content. ‘Of  -2  .grams  per  ’cubic  meter  after  the  washing  • 
tower®,  and>the  quality  qf  the  light  crude  benzol-  appeared 
certain;  .;?:i^oi^ingr:.tovthe-'directive,;'  all  of  the  light  crude 
benzol-  had  to  distill  completely  at  temperatures  of  up  to 
160  degrees  centigrade  Although  our  Central  Laboratory  •  s. -  > 
(KoZpQnti  Laboratorium)  ^in  -, July  .1957.  had.  made  laboratory  :. 
tests  of  the:  Wash-oil  saraple'&vicUpplied  .by  , the  QillndUstry  .='  } 
Trust  ■(Olljiparfc  Tro szt) ,  the  results  produced  no  signifi ■*;  .r 
cantf  data '  on -  the  ;a-b sorption- capac ity  of-  the  oils;  -r  The  situ¬ 
ation  was  the?  same  with  respecfe>'to.-the  ;de sorption  of  the  ■  ;j 
benzol v,  tlPhus we-  were;  obliged  to;  determine,  the  actual  per-: ; 
f  ormance  ..of  the-  ‘benzol  recovering  plant  -  ourselves ,  on  the  •:  * 
basis.  cf<  the'  data  obtained  .  in  ..the  course  of  the  trial-  runs . 
Knowing  .the  approximate  absbrptioh  capacity  of:,  . the  wash  oil.  ;  «• 
and  the- benzol*  content  of  the  gas  before  it  enters  the  wash-  - 
ing/toWer ,  we  computed  the  Amount: of  wash- oil  that  had  to  /  ; 
that  had:  to  -be  -  -supplied  to.  the'  tower  on  the  basis  of  a  ben¬ 
zol-content,  of  .2-  grams  per;  dubic .  meter ,;  which  is  permissi¬ 
ble  after  the . washing  tower  f and:  is  still  favorable  for’  pur 
sulful  plahtvn  According  to  'pur  computations',::  not  quite  30  - 
cubic -  meter  s  of  -cii/  per  hour;  had  to  be.”  supplied  to:  the’ .  :  • :  / 

washing  towerv:  uWlth  1.6  to  jl.8  percent  of -  benzdl  in  the. 
laden  wash  ;Oiil?,o this  meant  about  2*2.  liters,  pf.  wafete:  oil-  per!  .. 
cubic,  meter?  Of  ;gas«  j  -Thi  s  volume  of  waste’  oil  however*  c ould.. 
not  . be;  Supplied'!  to:  the  :tower|  by  throttling  then  valve p;  in- .  - ; 
stalled’  in  the;  pressure;  pipes  of  the  pump  designed-  for  &p- . •  ? 
performance  of  70  cubic;  meters  per :  hour ,  because  the  ‘sprayers 
in  the.  towers,  were:  designed  for  a  much  greater  volume;..  -  Ex-  • 
per-iments  showed  that  the  :  mihimum  volume:  of  oil  that  can  te. 
delivered  to  the-,  towers  Was  §2  cubic1  meters  per  hour.  :,;  .Thus,; 
we  began  operation  with  -cubic  meters  of  oil  per-hotrf,;  >  • 
strictly  adhering:  to  the -  temperature  of  130  to  140  degrees 
centigrade,  required  in  the  specif ica tions  after  the  steam 
preheater »’  -  According  to.  our,  laboratory  tests,  the  benzol  .•»• 
content  of  the  laden  wash  oil.  was  not-  quite  1*0:  percent  ,  su- 
that  of  the:  debenzolized  wash  oil  was:  0*2  percent,  and  the  n. 
[gas]  after  the;  washing  tower  contained  1 . h-2  grams  of  ben-;  ;  . 
zol  pen  cubic  meter;-  ;  At  this  stage  Of  operation,  no  attempt  / 
was  made  to} .separate  the  -light  and-  the  heavy  crude,  benzol.  .  . 
Laboratory.'  reports  flowed  in  by  the  hour. . ;  Within-  a  few  hours 
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the  reports  showed  that  the  absorption  of  the  benzol  was 
proceeding,  smoothly  bht  atJjhptments  had  to  be  made  in  the 
desorption  of  the  oil*  -  Af  tep.  the  first  two  days  of  opera¬ 
tion  we  noticed ,  After  thh:  fractional  column,  sudden  abnorm¬ 
al  increases  in  the  voluftfe,  of  tfil  iri  the  ddphlegiiiatbr  arid;,/-  ..  . 
its  separator.  This  situatlbh  wa?  ...further ,  aggravated  by  the  .. 
condensation  of  the  heavy  bettzol'  'ih.‘ the  dephlegmator.  This;  . 
heavy  benzol  flowed  into  the  separator  together  with  the  ,  : 

oil,  and  here  it  was  agairi  vaporized  by  the  continuous  flow 
of  hot  oil, :  thereby  develdping  steam  pressure  in  both  the  , 
separator  arid  the  dephlegmator.  Because  of  this  pressure.,^  . 
the  oil  was  unable  to  gravitate  from  the  separator  into  . 
the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  that  moves  the  benzol-laden  . 
oil.  At  that  time  we  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  the  , 

high  pressure  in  the  separator.  The  high  pressure  in  the 
dephlegmator  blew  oil  out  of  the  separator  and  even  benzol  , 
through  the  vents  of  the  product  tanks.  On  the  basis  of  r;.  ?:  ?; 
these  results,  we!  quickly  made  computations  to  determine 
the  distillation  volume.  Regarding  the  factor s' beyond  our  - 
control  as  constants,  we  saw  that  the  process  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  regulating  the  volume  of  the  steam.  We  then  re-  ; , v.= 
duced  the  temperature  Of  the  oil  after  the  preheater  from  .  . 

140  to  108  degrees  centigrade'  but  left  unchanged  the  volume  ,_ 
of  direct  steam  fed  into  the  column,  -in  this  manner  we 
were  able  to  achieve  smooth  and  continuous  desorption.  The 
fluctuations  and  blowouts  of  oil  and  benzol  experienced  ••  A , ,  • 
before  ceased  entirely,  and  it  was  possible  to  regulate  ^!y. 
the  entire  process  through  a  single  steam  valve.  But  even  ; 
then  the  oil  from  the  oil  separator  failed  to  gravitate  ;  , 
into  the  suctfo  n  pipe  of  the  pump  for  trie  benzol-daden  wash  : 
oil.  A  closer  investigation  revealed  that  this  'failure  was 
caused  by  a  simple  error  in  leveling— the  minimum  oil  level 
in  the  primary  washing  tower  and  the  highest  level  of  the  ;  ' 

separator  were  exactly  at  the  same  height.  -When  a  cylinder . y. 
300  millimeters  in  diameter  and  800  millimeters  high  was 
added  to  the  separator,'  the  oil  flowed  to  the  pump.  At  that 
time,  benzol  contents  in  the  range  of  tenths ; of  a  gram 
[per  cubic  meter  of  gas]  were  frequently  measured  after  the 
washing  towers.  Because  rust'  from  the  installations  and 
pipes  accumulated  in  the  oil  Ih  the  first  two  weeks,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  place  the  regenerator  into  operation. 

From  then  on ,  the  steam  for  desorption  and  oil  distillation 
was  fed  into  the  system  through  the  regenerator,*  Thus,  the  ; 
entire  process  could,  again  be  controlled  with  the  aid  of 
a  single  [steam]  valve.  -  Under  constant  laboratory  superr.'  .  ,v 
vision,  We  placed  the  distilling  column,  into  operation  on  ' 

19  February  1958.  In.  View  of  the  fact  that  no  final  decision 


had.  .Pooh v 
benzol,’  We  attempted  to  •  obtain  a  product  fd:‘i^Ktr  benzol]  : 
that  distilled  100  pefcSnt  at  temperatures  of  up  to  160 
degrees.  centigrade*^  ^rpC^O  to  )+&  percent  of  the  acCompany- 
ing  heavy  benzol  distilled  at  temperatures  of  up:  to  l8o  . 
degree s  ,  cent igrade >  andi'  56  •  percent  at  temperatures  of  up  . . ,  . 
to  2&)  degrees  .centigrade. : v  The  heavy  benzol"'  contained'  1.0  '  :v  •• 
to  1 .7  percent  ‘light -bepZ^l  distillate  and  about  16  to  ,20 
percent.,  naphthalene  &&&  Operated  oh  the  bhsfS  of  the  se:  %  . .  , 
speci'f.|patlbh&!  Until  1;  jply  11958]  i  when  the  t'pehzdi]  pro- ’  l , 
ceasing:  plaht^it';hdd^l>een vplacfed'  into  operation"  in  the 
meantitoe--requesied  a  light  benzol  that  distilled  95,.  percent  ■ 
at., temperature^ .;.pf *•.  up  tovlhOi  degrees  centigrade y  and"  to  the,.;1; 
last  drop ‘at:  temperatures":  of  •  not  mbre^th'an  180 1  degrees  cen-  ', 
tigradeii?  ::l£  We  allow  a; tolerance  OfW  5'dhgrees''  centigrade.  [’ 
for  final"  dl stiilation . temperature"  and  ’  Compute  the  uniform  '  »•  ? 
mity  of  theproduct  on th  is.ib  a  S  is  -  *  a  tt  r  i  but ing :  a ;  value  of  ; 
one  to  l  the^distillation;  temperature  *:and  a  "value  of  zero  "to 
an# '  deviations  from  this  temperature— then  the  ‘  ayerage  index: 
for  July  £  1958]  is  Q*25 Z  infloontrastito  -Oi'52  for  AuguSt 
[19,58]*  '[.Theae ’^indlceerhlearly  ref  lect '  the'5  abcive-mentipried  .  . 


cause  .if.  contains,  ,0.8  -to  2^5  ‘?ercent" 'light  benzol  and  vary-?  v 
ing  ambuhts  ^of  naphthaiene  ^  the  quality'  o  prude 

benzol- is  of;  no  apec la.l;  signif 1 cancel  •  ;fhe •  average  results  ,  : ; 
achieved,  by  .the  .plant  in  .$»#• ••fei-rst': ttfofctaifc' ‘d&  -its,  oper-  , 
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Benzol  content ■ of ;  the  gas  prior  to  'entering1  W*  :■  y':Z • 

the  Washing*' tower:.  (grama  per  "cubic  meter)  ZZSjZ'Z 

Benzpl.:  content  of  the •  gas '  after .  wa shingvy::  ■- ^  '  •  * K’ >'  4 *  " 

-  t grams  per  cubic  ineter^ -  -  v.  ‘  '  •e.v,*  -.-V*  < 

Recovery  efficiency  (percent)  ’  •  r :  •'// 9£:'- ■  ^ 

Supply  of -wash  oil  (cubic,  meters  per:  hour)  ■  ;i+7;8'-  4Z- 

Benzol  OOntent  of  benzol-laden *wash  oil  '  •' '  v’:. 

(.percent)^  ;  '■ 

Benzol*  content  of  the •  debenzoli zed  ‘wash  • 

oil  1  percent.)  ■■'40 -i?-' : vv ::Zr 
Sludge', content; ’,af  the  ywa.sh  oil  .  (.percent)  »  :'d.y  V;: 

The  [total  amount  Of  henzol  recover ed’  up  to"  3i!'  August1  ...i:vv !:.. 
[1958]  was  ;2i,768,^;:tpne.,.H88  ;to  90  'percent  of '  which  lights fl> 
benzol.  and[  .10  to .  '$£■  percent:  was  heavy :'benzolv  ~  The  -benzbl  r.\ ‘;* 
yield  was  9.25  Kilograms  per  ton  of  dry  coal  (0.93  percent)*  . 


The  consumption  of  wash : oil  is  78  kilograms  per  ton  of 
benzol*  A  portion  of  this  wash  oil  is  carried  away  in  the 
gas 5  the  rest  is  the  polymer  that  flows  from  the  regenerator 
into  the  collecting  tank,  fw'o-/  .• 

The  amount  of  oii  used  fof  washing  is  ^-*35  liters  per  .  , 
cubic  meter  of  gas »  in  contrast  td  . the  2.2  liters  per  cubic  , 
meter  general!^  cited  in  technical' publication.  Above  we 
have  already  seen  the  causes  of  this  difference*  ^  . 

Oui4  steam  consumption  is  8..H-  kilograms  per  kilogram  .of .  ;  • 

benzol.  This,  value  is  1  A  to  2.0  kilograms  higher ;  than  the  ;  ■ 
steam  consumption  cited  in  technical '  publications *•• 

The  average  amount  of  wash  oil  per  cubic  meter  of  gas  and 
the  benzol  content  ,  of  the  benzol-laden;  wash  oil  indicate  ,  - 

that  we  are  Using  more  wash;  oil  than  necessary*  .  :.  This  also 
explains  the  aforementioned  excessive  steam  consumption,  ... . : 
since  the  difference  betweeff  the  actual  and  theoretical  steam 
consumption  is  needed  to  heat  the  additional  wash  oil  used. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that '.the  :benzol  recovering  plant  is 
only  in  the  ninth  month  of  operation^  the  results  I  have 
given  above  can  be  regarded]:  only  as  tent  stive »  .The  plant 
is  still  Undergoing  adjustment.  The  results  given  above .  ..... 
only  serve  to  confirm  some  Of  the  conceptions  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  placed  the  benzol  recovering  plant  into  operation 
and  began  its  adjustment.  Complete  control  of  the  benzol 
recovering  process  necessitates  permanent,  conditions  ox  oper¬ 
ation  and  proper  methods  f  o  mi  me  a  sur  ing ,  preferably  with  . 
instruments.  Cur  next  task' is  to  complete  these  prerequisites. 

The  other  larger  unit  of  .the  gas  condensation  processes 
the  sulfate  plant.  In  connection  with  this  plant ,  I  wish  to 
mention  that  our  saturator,  based  on  the  semi -direct;  method, 
is  operating  very  well.  ./Using  the  91*-  to  96  percent  concen¬ 
trated  industrial  sulfuric. acid  that. is  standard  in  Hungary, 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  ah  ammonia  recovery  ratio  of  _ 

99.7  to ’99.8  percent  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  most 
troublesome  phenomenon  which  we  have  experienced  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  operation  of  this,  saturator  up  to  now  is  the 
periodical  foaming  of  the  mother  liquor.  This  not  only  in¬ 
creases  the  specific  consumption  of  sulfuric  acid  but  the 
large-scale  escape  of  mother  liquor  might  damage, the  acid-  . 
proof  surface  Of  the  acid  tray.,  the  drain  pipe  of;  the  plant,  ; 
and  the  enter  sewer  system  of  the  Dahubian  Iron  Works.  Fur¬ 
thermore  ,  there  is  also  the  danger  that  the  liquid  seal  might 
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become  filled  with,  Ibamj  ^permitting  gas  to  e  scape -and  ' : 
thi 8  might  eventually; 'pause  fire  ,7-  At :  first  glance',.  ••  this;  ■  • 
problem  and  its  solution  jseem  very  'simple  $ .  but  a:  dependable..  . ...  - 
solution  can  be!  found  only;  -after,  removing  the  catUse  of -this; 
phenomenoni:  VBy  the  process  of  .gradual  eiimiriation,- /we:  ;afe  V  .  •  V 
studying  the  probable: -caUsei  , pi'.vthis  ^foaming.*-  'First  we  ;> 
undertook'' measure  sUtd ?ieaei  away  tKe^i'dhdensate  •  that  develops  i  . 
when  .'-the  aniteonia t:  and  ;wateb'  vapot  s  ,fro;5}  the  gas  liquor  -pro- , ;  ^  C  7 
cessing  [’plant  -  are^cddiedlandd  Mv  present  this  'condensate  from 7 ,7 
flowing ;:;£hto -the':- Mthr4tbr*%jii;  othbr  wdrds|  '•fheSe.:.u*apefs  ;  v'.-v 
cont'a in;  carbon dio'Md©  j  'ammonia , ,  ahd  aiMOhiUm- Carbonate  *  .j/-."*... . 
The  latter  ;decoSipose^  :;arbe^d and:  suddenly  feiea ses  aarbbu  ;<<< ,  V 
dioxide.,  which  may  cause  -foainihg  .-  When; ,  it  ~;C6meS  intd..' sJ.ontaCt'; . .. 
with  the  %lTs;  and  phenpis-pr oducedJ.  in’-  the  distillation^  df  the-  • 
ammdhiaV"' '  The  foaming  df  thelmp.th.er  'liquor,  however,  per-  ‘  1^;, 
si  sted althdughr  at  one  bime ''thb;  .dl stillation'  of .  ammonia  i^a si'  !,' 
compl eteiy-’ Suspended  0. r<aiad'x;:;§U$pe;ot ed  ’that sthe; :  .foaming  u  V 

might  be  :"<Sau‘ sed  iby  i;tbe :4^yridini4ed: -'mother  liquor  fro m  ..  [7.  ;; 

the  .pyridine  [plant because  -it  .may  aiso'  -brihg  'ammonium  .•  car ~  \  7 ; 
boriate;  ihtp';the--saturatdr '•)  '-eliminated  the  .'reflow  of  .1: 
thi s [liquor  J  -  but thi h  measure  .  failed  ! to  .  Stop'  the :  foaming .  ... 

Ip;  the  absence  -of fdth.er  factorise  it  became:  evident  that  the.' 

*  p'e riodicaT: foaming r;,of.;  the  mother  liquor  was- Caused  by  the 
quality  of  the  ■  /sulfuric  acid  used.:  '  Follo'wing;:  this  ■  lead,)  . .  .7;  ; 
we  took  sample s: from  the ]  shipments  of  ;  sulfuric  .acid  received 
at  .the  plant'*'-  •Wherry..the;.samples  were-  placed  into •'•  a  •  :shaker7 . ,  :. 
and  water‘rVa:s  •' added7to  thebi.,  .  Some  of;  the  samples:  /showed. . a:  [' : ; 1 
slight  -formatioh-  bf '^f cam.  ■  .  As  yet  we-  have  been ; /unable  to.  ; , ,'/ : ; . 
determine  -  the  raotuai.  cause  ih  the  sulfuric  acid  it  seif.'  7 
Neither  ?it  s  -If  S6hic  ^content  Chbr.  -  it  nitrogen  '-oxide  vcpnbent.  is 
higher  ■  thari  .Ueual^fj  -:  •>  •  ;[.•  ;  ■[';>  -4- ntt-u. 

^he[  tar:' Content' 'of  the;  mother  iiqUOr  inhibits  thej  f or.mh.r  :j 
tion.  df  ‘  f  oami"  '•  Prom.1  the  industrial  point-  of  view  j  ■  this  eaay; 
appear  a:  C6hvehient  - way  to  [inhibit  foaming  j,  'v  but  it  is  also- 
dangerohs  because  k  "higher  tar  content  of;  the  "gas  ••may-  ihr  ip? 
'.'.Crease  'the  flow  resistance,  clog  the  flow,' and' cause  deter-.  . 

‘  iqratibn'i#  the:  external:  appearance  of  the  ammonium  .sulfate1..: 
yittirb- rdter  to  Eliminate  or  at.  least,  reduce  the  foaming  j;' we 
’ |±|o  tried  out  the  foam-inhibitor  „oil  (which  contains  ho ,7 
percent  vegetable  oil}  listed.' in  the  catalogue  of  the  , Mineral 
Oil  rading ‘ Enterprise s' ; (Asvanydlaj  Ertekesito  Valialat) . .  . 

.  -Jhe  .  results  were  the  exact :  opposite  of  our  expectations  j  [ '■ 
"bbcaus# . this  oil : obviously  increased  the  foaming*  To  in-  '  ; 
hibip  foaming  iWe  are  now  using  :6nce  used  mineral  oil, ,  ;-V/hen, 
added  in  batches  of  30  to  46  liters  to  the. mother:  liquor,.:, 
it  noticeably;  improved  the  epftdi t ions  Of  opera tionsi,.'-','  . ^ ’  • 

-•  ■  'i-.r,):,  ..  ,  ;• 
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The  further  problems  of*  operation,  not  mentioned  in  the 
technical  directives,  concern  mostly  the-'  processing  of  the  ■„ 
gas  liquor.  The  placing,  of  the  plant  into  operation  and 
its  adjustment  were  'rehOered  difficult  not  only  by  the  .• 
sketchiness  of  the  .technical  directives  but  also  by  the  high 
tar  Content  of  the  gas  liquor,,  The  high  tar  content  imme¬ 
diately  showed  that  the  hbdimeritfalii^h :  capacity  is  inadequate 
and  that,  it.  wili  become  evelti  'fdre.fS##hen  the-No^II  battery 
is.  placed  into  operation.  |-We  pldh  tb  eliminate  this. ^bottle¬ 
neck  by  installing  a  detarring  ..Column  in  the  near  future , 

Such  a  column:,.  hpVever,  will  remain  only  a  partial  solution 
to  our  problems*,  . .because  of  the  crude  products  recovered, 

it  will  affect  only  the  quality  of  :tta',ott3aj iJJtUMJ  ' 

ammonia  gas  needed  to  extract,  the  crude  pyridine  fixe' <*:.  in  . 
the  pyridine  sulfate ,  which— together  with  ammonium  $ulf|te— 
is  in  the  mother  liquor,  id- supplied  by  the  NHo  still.  Be 
cause  of  the  high  tar.. content  of  the  gas  liquof,  however, 
this  gas  contains:  too  much  foil*/:  In  the  neutralization  of  the 
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mother  liquor  and  in  the  distillation  of  the  gas  liquor,  a  . 
considerable. a  mount  of  this  oil  gets  i^o^bhe  crude  product, 
sometimes  as  much  as  50  to  .60  percent.  When  the  plant  was 

placed  into  operation,  the .pyridine  extractor  operated  con¬ 
tinuously,  processing  2  cubic  meters  of  mother  liquor  per  hour. 
At  that  time ,  the ■  pyridine  base  contained  in  bhe  product^ 
hardly  reached  220  grams  per  liter.  Because  of  defects  in 
the  leaden  lining  of  the  neutralizer  and  in  the  condenser, 
operation  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time*  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  analyses  of*; the  pyridine  content  of  the  .  ,  _ 
mother  liquor  showed  that  at  a  liquor  temperature  of  40  to 
50  degrees  centigrade  the  pyridine  content  increased  to  h-0 
to  50  grams  per  liter  (it  dropped  to  15  grams  per  liter  when 
the  pyridine  was  extracted  for  a  period  of  lC  to  16  hours) 
and  that  the  pyridine  base  Contained  in  the  product  .was  as 
high  as  670  grams  per  liter;  The  reconcentration  of  the 
mother  liquor  requires  thre|:  to  four  days.  ■  With;  periodical 
operation,  the  pyridine  level  of  the-- mother  liquor  remains 
constant.  A  further  improvement  in  the.quality  of  the^product 
ean  be  expected  through  the  detarringofthe^gas  liquor*  which 
also  facilitates  the  further  processing  of  the  crude  pyridine. 
Naturally,  we  will  not  go  to  the  b-O  to  50  grams  per  liter  con 
cehtration  mentioned  above,  because  with  such  a  high  cone 
tration  the  pyridine  that  escapes  with  the  gas  can  amount  to 
50  percent  of  the  daily  yield.  Thi$  fact  shows_ that  a  value 
of  Co  to  50  grams  per  liter  represents  the  equilibrium  concen¬ 
tration..  In  order  to  develop  the  most  favorable  .conditions 
of  operation,  we  are  planning  studies  and  computations  to 
determine<£bhe  optimum : concentration  for  recovery,  i 
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These-data  do  faot.meari  that  Ve  were  able  to  establish 
continuous;  operation- within  I4ta;  16  hour,?.,  this  was  due  to 
the  f act  ’that  in  the  neutralisation  prqeasipconheeted:  with  ,  : 

the  distiliatidn  of  the  ^atei;  gases  also'/- 

got  -  into  .  .the cbhdeshatof  *  •ahi;;this ;  increase^  the  pressure ; in  ^ 
entire-  system^  Mtfheh ithh  of.  pyridine  is  virtually .,■■■'■ 

suspended,'  the  pressure.'oaiil  he  ^educedpwith  :the  aid  of  r-jJipe 
fchat  connects ^the  condenser  withithe  gas.  suOtion- pipe.* -• 
this  manner  j'  the  pyridine  .that  eS.dape s, . with  thd'  Vapprs::dan:;b<r- 
returned ';tofthe'''ias^efdri„^l^’^th^atdfi":rhoitv^ihh4t'l?,^^;:;e 
he  recovered; -Thus  , ,  p.yridihe,‘ los s.; dan'he .  reduced*  ;  jAf ter  'One- 
or  tWb  'hC>^S; condensate. :  from  the  vapors 
clogs  the  cdhhecting  pipe#:;.vliah6r;atory  "Analyses;  of  the  :cqh4-'o 
den  sate  "in  this  "pipe  -showed  that  .its  .pyridine'  content,  was  :  icv  .< 
100  to  ‘  130  g tarns  per  liter';; :  in  ordf  r tb.V  Eliminate  hloggihg’^.  • . 
we  installed  in  a  sectioii  of >;the  > epnhectihg  pipe .:;-a  ..-heAt-;.; ,.rK>.Cnv 
exchanger  tube  that  can,he  ;c,ooled  with  water. .  fh.e  condesnate 
whicii  flows'  f-roin  this  heat  -.exchanger  is  mixed  in  the  sepa4< 
rator  Vi’th  the  product- Obtained  sfrom , the  condenser.  With  the;., 
aid  of*  this  ’Small  heat  exchanger  *•  ,the'  .pressure  of  the  .system 
can  bgl;dontrdlled-'-as  "desired.  ^i$nis’  ia'ia#:-iffiport?Lnt.  factor  -‘C-- 
with  re'sjpeot  tw  the^issdiutidn.  >0f ^the^'ammohia-apd..  carbon  VVw: 
dioxide  ;lir*the/Water ; 'ihat  emerges  frdii£  tfr’e  'boMehser . v  The;  ■  ■ : 
inqrea sirigr  sblUbility ’.Of'  the  -ammonia  and1  Oarbon ; dioxide;  re- ;  ;• ' 
duces  ^the:  loss1 4of  the:  pyridine  dissolved  in  the  .water  of  the  , 
separator'; 0  -At  ^normal .operation  j  this,  pyridine  loss  .does  hot  ; . 
exceed*-  5:.:  tb-7’j  grain?,; per :  liter; 

-t  •?.  y  .. V‘?  .’r  4’'  +  ?\v. 

The'’Koppers-type.  phenol  extractorV.  Which  is  closely;  bdh4  .. 
nected  "with  the  gas -liquor . processing  plant ,  was  the  last  unit 
to^pe  ^placed  into  operation' ;•  The  technical  directive s  cieim * 

that^,'Mth''the;'aid'of''a':Sultable>circhlatIonsystem,;^the'r-'::;;/  r. 

phei\dl;  .extrAot or  is  able  to  produce '  a "  sodium  phenoiate  sqlu- : 

;t ion  .that •  bont ain s  18  to  20-  percei  t  phenol,;-'::  \  -•  v-  ’ 

e/: Biof '  to ;  mention ;  the'  absence  of  the.  mdst  essential  instru-;  ; 
mentsiafid'  the  faults  of  the  pumps  installed,  after  nearly  12 
mouths'  of  operation  ( .interrupted  several  times) ,  we  are  still 
unable  to  raise  •the  phenol  content  of  the  product  above  In-;? 
percent  .r  ;'Everi :  thl  #  re  suit  -  is  •  only .  Occasional .-  y  Our  'iiivest  le¬ 
gations  show  that  in  the;;Mc3;d  extraction  process  precedihg  the 
recovery  of  phenol,  the  phenol  content  of  the  gas  liquor  of¬ 
ten  drops  by  30  to  40  percent.  Although  the  efficiency  of  <the 
removal  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulfide  is  substanti¬ 
ally  better,  the  combined  total  concentration  of  these  two 
acidic  constituents  often  reaches  0.4?  to  0.5  gram  per  liter, 
whereby  the  sodium  carbonate  level  of  the  circulated  phenoiate 


n 


is  substantially' increased.  Under 


certain  conditions,  the 

carbon  dioxide  literates  the  phenol  frOffifthe  solution.  The 
phenol  arid  the  sodirim  carbonate  , form  a  rust-colored  crystal  -, 
that  is  deposited  in.  the  .pipes*  valves, ••  and  on  the  walls  of 
the  product  tank*;  This  crystal  contains  90  percent .phenol, 
0,3  to  0»4  periceni  caustic  lye  of  soda,  and  some  sodium  car¬ 
bonate.  The  most  f ediitle  iethod.;ft^  eliminating  this  pheno 
ienori  see’ms  to  be  to  produce  a  jphfndlate  solution^containing 
*  -  * ■' ^  »-  -> — ■**.!*  +•*  the  solution  obtained  in 

caustic 
in  the  i 
opera¬ 
te  > 

the  process- 

has  been  included  in  the 


Id  to" 12  percent  phenol  and  to  usfe  the  solution  obt 
the;4ephendlisation  process :;Citj||iil  contains  free 
lye  or  soda) ‘for  the  dephenolizatien' of  the  tar  oil 
taf  processing  plant ,  once  the  latter  is  placed 
tion.  In  this  manner  -the  phenol;  content,  can  pe 
20  to  .22  percent,  which.- makes  transportation  to 
ing  plant  feasible  *  This. Solution 


In  this  brief  report  I.  wished .  to  sum  up  the  difficulties 
which  we  encountered  in: placing  the  benzol  recovering  plant 
into  operation,  and  to  outline  the  measures  we  introduced  to 
eliminate  these  difficulties7,  including;  some  measures  that 
have  not  produced  final  results.:  <  0.ur  coming  tasks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  specific  Investigation  ^the^ existing  .  . 
shortcomings  are  clear.;,  In  addition  to  the  elimination  of 
these  shortcomings,  we  must  also  strive  to  ensure  economical 
operation.  The7  compilation  of  material  and .power  norms  for 
this  purpose  is  already  under  way.  Naturally,  we  must  also 
place  emphasis  on  raising  $he  efficiency  of  recovery  and  on 
improving  the  quality- of  tie  products ,  whereby  we  can  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the:  cos%price  of  bias t-furnaje  coke. 
Furthermore,  we  must  strive  to  develop  methods  for  the  pro 
duction  of  products  that  aa?e  more  valuable.  The  conditions 
of  operation  permitting,  ,w|  must  try  out  these  methods  in_ 
full-scale  or  pilot  plant  experiments.  In  thi s  re  spec t  we 
•have  already  made  considerable  progress.  Here  I  have  in  mind 
primarily  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  eyanlteft P<?.o 
thiocyanate ,  which;  will,  start  this  year  (1958) 5  the  pyridine 
refinery  that  will  be  placed  into  operation  early  in 
the  production  of  ammonium  chloride  and  diammonium  ortho¬ 
phosphate  in  the  distant  future;  and  possibly  also  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  ethylene.  , 
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ELECTRICAL  TONER  ENGINEERING  IN  POLAND 
AND  PROSPECTS  OF  ITS  DEVELOPMENT 


/  'Following  is  a  translation  of  an  article 
written  by  S.  I.  Minor  ski  in  Elekt  riche  sit lye  .  , 
Stantsii  (Electric  Power  3 1 at ions) ", ~  Vo li”  XXX, 
NoTT2T“Dec *  1959,  pages  66-71>cjsos  3U39-N  _7 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  Polish  national 
economy  during  the  postwar  period,  electrical  power  plants 
with  a  total  capacity  of  3,737  megawatts  were  built,  recons¬ 
tructed  (including  electrical  power  engineering  of  the  wes¬ 
tern  territories),  and  put  into  operation.  The  installed  e- 
lectrical  capacity  increased  from  1,692  megawatts  in  1938  to 
5,570  megawatts  in  1953*  At  the  same  time,, the  generation  of 
electrical  power  for  that  period  increased  from  3*97  to  24 
billion  kilowatt-hours. 

The  growth  of  electrical  power  generation  and  install¬ 
ed  capacity  of  Polish  electrical  power  constitutes  a  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  its  dynamics.  .  In  its  resolutions,  the 
Third  Congress  of  the  Polish  United  Workers 1  Party  establish¬ 
ed  the  production  of  electrical  power  for  1965  at  43.5  to 
45.0  billion  kilowatt-hours  (see  Fig,  1). 

At  present,  Polish  power  engineering  presents  a  highly 
ramified  power  system  whose  electrical  power  networks  embrace 
the  entire  country.  The  unified  electrical  power  system  of 
the  country  (Fig.  2)  connects  about  250.  electrical  power 
plants,  including  25  major  thermal  stations  (which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  system)  operating  on  pit  and  brown  coal  and 
generating  about  90  percent  of  all  the  electric  power. 

The  electrical  power  networks  of  the  country  consist 
of  220,110,  60  and  1  kilovolt  power  transmission  lines  and 
low  voltage  power  networks.  Towards  the  end  of  1953,  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  above  lines  and  networks  reached  220  kilowolts 
-  800  kilometers;  110  kilovolts  -  7,000  kilometers;  60  kilo¬ 
volts  -  90,000  kilometers;  <  500  volts  -  120,000  kilometers. 

At  the  beginning  of  1959,  the  Polish  electric  power 
system  underwent  a  stage  of  reorganization.  This  resulted 
in  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  administration  apparatus;  it 
simplified  the  management  of  enterprises  and  raised  the  qua¬ 
lity  and  productivity  of  power  personnel. 


pig.  1.  Growth  of  installed  capacity  and 
generation  of  electric  power  in 
Poland  during  the  1925-1975  period, 

1.  installed  capacity. 

2.  generation  of  electric  powr.  ' , 
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At  present,  the  country's  entire  electrical .power  en¬ 
gineering  system  is  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Coal  Industry  and 
Electrical  Power  Engineering,  and  administered  through  the 
Power  Engineering  Association,  The  country's  territory  is 
divided  into  six  power  districts  having  their  own  electrical 
power  enterprises,  which  comprise  electrical  power  stations, 
network,  areas,  and  repair  plants.  These  districts  represent 
local  electrical  power  systems  with  highly  diversified  net¬ 
work  configurations  and  irregular  distribution  of  generated 
power.  More  than  one  half  of  the  capacity  is  centralized  in 
the  southern  power  district,  which  comprises  the  major  in¬ 
dustrial  regions  of  Upper . Silesia  and  the  Krakow  ioj  ewodztwo. 

The  distribution  of  the  capacities  and  electrical  po¬ 
wer  output  in  percent  and  according  to  the  individual  power 
districts  is  presented  in  Table  1.  ,  •  . 

It  is  seen  from  Table  1  that  the  Lower  Silesian  and 
Western  Power  Districts  indicate  a  considerable  growtn  in 
capacity  and  electrical  power  output  for  the  1960-1965  pe¬ 
riod.  This  is  explained  by  the  construction  in  those  dis¬ 
tricts  of  new  electrical  power  plants  operating  on  brown 


One  of  the  basic  features  of  Polish  electrical ^power 
engineering  in  the  present  time  is  the  predominance  of  ther¬ 
mal  electric  power  stations  operating  on  pit  coal.  Their 
capacity  constitutes  98.6  percent  of  the  total  capacioy  of 
all  thermal  electric  power  plants.  The  capacity  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power  stations  totals  5,4  percent,  and  their  output 
of  electric  power  if  four  percent  of  the  total  power  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  development  of  the  electrical  power  system  is 
characterized  by  the  relative  growth  of  the  share  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  plants  in  general  use.  The  installed  capacity 
of  these  electrical  power  plants  increased  from  50  percent 
in  1946  to  70  percent  in  1958.  At  the  same  time,  the  output 
of  electrical  power  in  electrical  power  plants  in  general 
use  has  increased  correspondingly  from  48  to  75  percent! 

Immediately  after  the  war,  obsolete  and  uneconomic 
equipment  was  predominant  in  the  plants.  Towards  1958,  the 
average  electrical  power  output  in  obsolete  £  old_/  elec¬ 
trical  power  plants  dropped. 

The  share  of  old,  modernized,  and  new  thermal  elec¬ 
trical  power  stations  in  general  use  in  the  production  of 
electrical  power  amounts  to  the  following  (in  percent  oj. 
total  output) { 


Old  electrical  power  stations 
Modernized  electrical  power  stations 
Hew  electrical  power  stations 


1950  1958 

70.6  9.9 

29.4  42.5 

0  47  •  6 


* 


t 
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The  technical  level  of  power  facilities  /  equipment  / 
introduced  during  the  1950=1958  period  is  characterized  by 
the  installation  of  boilers  —  first  of  medium,  and  then  of 
high  parameters  --  without  intermediate  superheating,  as  well 
as  by  the  application  primarily  of  cdhdensing  steam  turbine- 
generator  sets  of  25-mogawatt  capacity. 

The  introduction  of  new,  more  advanced  equipment  and 
techniques  during  the  1961-1965  five-year  period  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  application  of  super  high-pressure,  interme¬ 
diate  superheating  boiler- turbine  block  systems,  and  also  by 
the  installation  of  high  capacity  equipment.  For  example* 
the  100-megawatt  turbine-generator  set  put  into  operation 
in  1958  may  be  cited.  The  installation  of  70-megawatt  tur¬ 
bine-generator  sets  is  underway  in  one  of  the  electric  power 
plants.  Their  initial  steam  parameters  are  1 81  absolute  at¬ 
mospheres  and  530°C,  with  525°C  intermediate  super-heating 
and  a  boiler  capacity  of  237  tons  per  hour. 

The  introduction  of  new  power  generating  equipment 
with  higher  steam  parameters  and  higher  efficiencies,  as  well 
as  the  modernization  of  existing  electric  power  plants,  will 
raise  the  general  technical  level  of  Polish  power  engineer-, 
ing.  The  dependence  of  the  capacity  structure  on  the  steam 
parameters  in  the  1950-1975  period  (Fig,  3)  introduces  a  very 
interesting  subject 

Electric  power  stations  put  into  operation  during  the 
past  few  years  already  employ  domestically  produced  boilers 
with  the  following  characteristics:  capacity,  230  tons  per 
hour;  steam  pressure,  about  110  absolute  atmospheres;  tempe¬ 
rature,  535°C.  At  present,  the  Polish  industry  is  proceeding 
with  the  production  of  boilers  designed  for  block  operation 
with^ 1 26-megawatt  turbines.  They  are  manufactured  under 
a  British  license  and  have  the  following  characteristics: 
capacity,  375  tons  per  hour;  steam  pressure,  127  absolute 
atmospheres,  and  temperature,  530 °C. 

For  the  200-megawatt  turbines  of  Soviet  manufacture, 
which  will  be  installed  at  the  Turow  Electrical  Power  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  Polish  industry  will  provide  boilers  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operating  characteristics:  capacity,  650  tons  per 
hour;  steam  pressure,  1 62  absolute  atmospheres;  temperature, 
540°C  with  540°C  intermediate  superheating.  The  domestic 
industry  also  produces  25-  and  50-megawatt  turbines  for  pa¬ 
rameters  of  90  absolute  atmospheres  and  515°C* 

An  index  of  technical  progress  may  also  consist  of 
the  growth  of  the  net  efficiency  of  electric  power  stations, 

which,  on  the  average,  increased  from  14.5  percent  in  1950 
to  21  percent  in  1958. 

The  state  of  automation  governing  thermal  processes 
and  the  operation  of  boiler  equipment  in  electric  power  sta¬ 
tions  in  1958  is  shown  in  Table  2. 
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2.;  '"Eiectrlc  ;  power '  ?y  stem  network_7;ln  the  People 1  s  ' 
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Table  2 


Extent  of 

%  to  tot&l 

%  to  total 

Automation 

number  of 

boiler  ca- 

boilers 

pac ity 

Full  automatic  performance 

30.9 

40*6 

Partial  automation 

17*5 

38.7 

Note:  92  %  of  the  coal  unloading  and  65  %  of  the  ash  remo 
ving  operations  are  mechanized. 


A  total  of  95  percent  of  transmission  line  switchgear 
which  lends  itself  to  automation  operates  automatically,  and 
53  percent  of  emergency  switching  equipment  is  automatic. 

A  great  achievement  in  Polish  electrical  engineering 
is  the  consistently  decreasing  specific  fuel  consumption 
/"grams  per  kilowatt-hour_7  in  pit  coal-operated  electric  po¬ 
wer  plants.  This  drop  results  from  the  introduction  into 
production  of  more  advanced  equipment,  and  also  from  the  mo¬ 
dernization  of  old  electric  power  plants.  In  1958,  the  spe¬ 
cific  consumption  of  conventional  fuel'  for  electric  power 
stations  in  general  use  reached  520  gramB  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  reduction  curve  of  the  specific  consumption  of 
conventional  fuel  per  kilowatt-hour  generated  in  the  1950- 
1958  period,  as  well  as  in  the  1965-1975  plan,  is  presented 
in  ? igure  4. 

According  to  that  index,  the  individual  thermal  elec¬ 
tric  power  stations  achieved  good  results.  The  specific  fuel 
consumption  in  1958  was  as  follows:  in  the  Zeran  heat  and  e- 
lectric  power  plant  (110  absolute  atmospheres,  510°C)  --  al¬ 
though  a  by  far  insufficient  heat  emission  —  to  426  grams 
per  kilowatt-hour  (Fig,  5);  Jaworzno  II  electric  power  plant 
(110  absolute  atmospheres,  5i-0°0)  —  455  grams  per  kilowatt- 
hour;  Blachownia  electric  poorer  plant  (96  absolute  atmosphe¬ 
re,  510°C)  —  402  grams  per  kilowatt-hour  (Fig,  6);  Konin  e- 
loctric  power  plant  (Fig.  7)  operating  on  brown  coal  (80  sbs. 
atm.,  510°C)  —  464  grams  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  consumption  structure  of  electrical  power  changes 
with  the  country's  economic  development , and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  There  exists  a  growing  demand  for  consumer 
goods  on  the  part  of  city  dwellers  and  the  rural  population 
(Table  3). 

This  unified  electrical  power  system  operates  under 
stress,  a  fact  which  is  apparent  from  the  number  of  maximum 
utilization  hours: 
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Table  3 
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* 


Grams  par  kilowatt-hour 


Fig.  3.  Capacity  structure  In 
electric  power  plants  in  gene¬ 
ral  use  &  its  dependence  on 
steam  pressure* 

t*  Steam  pressure .  <20  abs.  atm* 

2.  Steam  pressure  20-60. 

3.  Steam  pressure  60-110 

4.  Over  110  ahs.  atm.  with  in¬ 
termediate  steam  superheating 


Fig. .  4.  Unit  consumption 
of  conventional  fuel  per 
kilowatt-hour  in  electric 
power  plants  in  general 

use. 


Fig.  5.  Engine  room  at  the  Zeran  heat  and  elec¬ 
tric  power  plant. 
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Number  of  Maximum  Utilization 


Years 

Hours 

1950  : 

5,700 

1955 

5,850 

I960 

5,600 

1965 

5,450 

1976 

5,400 

1975 

5,370 

The  electrification  level  in  bourgeois  [_  prewar  /  Po¬ 
land  Was  extremely  low*  Compared  with  West  European  coun¬ 
tries,  prewar  Poland  occupied  one  of  the  lowest  positions 
in  terms  of  per  capita  electrical  power  consumption*  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  electrical  power  sharply  increased  after  the  war. 
Data  on  the  gi*9^th  of  per  capita  electrical  power  consump¬ 
tion  during  tho  1950-1975  period  are  presented  below: 

Per  Capita _Powor  Consumption 
Years  Kilowatt-Hours  Per  Capitai 

350 
600 
900 
1,240 

1,580 

2,070 


1950 

1955 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 


In  1958,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  electrical  po¬ 
uter  reached  842  kilowatt-hours,  a  figure  which  exceeds  the 
1938  level  by  eight  times.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
average  world  index  increased  three  times  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  and  only  slightly  over  twice  in  Europe,  At  present, 
the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  occupies  the  eighth  place  a- 
mong  European  countries  in  the  consumption  of  electrical 
power. 

The  People's  Republic  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  few  na¬ 
tions  that  are  rich  in  pit  and  brown  coal.  These  fuel  re¬ 
sources,  in  terms  of  electrical  power,  are  estimated  at 
1,170,000  billion  kilowatt-iKmrs  and  give  Poland  the  fourth 
highest  rank  in  Europe,  At  present,  pit  coal  is  still  the 
major  fuel  source  used  for  the  production  of  electrical  power 
in  Poland, 

During  the  current  five-year  period  (1956-1960),  the 
use  of  brown  coal  extracted  by  the  open-cut  method  was  intro¬ 
duced  (in  Central  Poland);  the  use  of  brown  coal  is  expected 
to  increase  considerably  during  the  next  5-year  period  (1961- 
1965). 
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generation  of  Electri-_Installed  Power, _ _ 

Riwlnirir cal  Power^ in_Pe££.?Bi_ -  In  Percent  _ 
Sources1  !»a  |  lw0  iOT5  ICM — _ - — — 

Pit~COal>  '  .  .  :  95,3  93.3  68,0  49,7  43,1  93.8  9!. 9  76.9  61,7  54.7 

Brown  coal  4.6  **  42,0  4  .  jj  :«j;|  g* 

Waterpower  1°  2J  t6  ,3.5  s!?  -  -  *•*  3-T  , 

Nuclear  power  j 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Poland’s  electrical  po¬ 
wer  system  In  1965  will  b©  the  pr^^  of  three  Major  elec¬ 

trical  nowe^r  producing  regions#  Two  of  these  regions  are 
nS  andPSin  Sse  brow!  boll  tf  tain .  and^  luron)  and^ho^thlr^ 
--  an  old  region  —pit  coal  (Upper  pilesia).  These  regions 

The  changes '  which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  elec- 
trical  power  product  ion  and;  t»he  of  inst^llsd  power 

to  r&w  energy  sources  are  shown  in  Table  4# 

.  it  is  apparent ’from  Table  4  that  the  generation  of  e~ 
lectrical  power  by  means  of  brown  coal  will  grow  at  a  conai- 
derahly  higher  rate  that  the  Installed  capacity.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  electric  power  plants  operating  on  brown _ coal  will 

become  the  basis  of  the  electrical  power  s vs 1 6^^  will  ha¬ 
ve  a  higher  utilization  factor  £  more  ut  H izat ion  hour s^/ , 
compared  with  pit  coal-operated  electric  power 

The  following  brown  coal-operated  electrical  power 
plants  should  be  mentioned;  In  the  Konin  region  Konxn, 
capacity  .465  megawatts;  Adamow,  480  megawatts, 

500  megawatts;  in  the  Throw  region  --  Turow^ of -a _f  j.rst  order 
capacity 'of  1,200  megawatts.  -Th©  construction  of  _  or owr^e pal- 
operated  electrical  power  plants  will  continue  after  ,1965.  : 

The  broad  application 6t  brown  coal  not  only  reduces  the  .pro¬ 
duct  ion  ’-cost'  of  ■‘electrical  power ;'-but,;  at  the  same  time,  -also 
permits  the  economizing  of  pit  coal, 

The  long-rahge  plan  for  tne  development  of  elevtrical 
power  engineering  calls  for  further  construction  of  ply  _  _ 
coal-operated  electrical  power ;  plants,  whereby-  priority  will 

be  given  to  the  full  Utilization  of  coals  of^fuel  value_ and 

wastes.  The  planned  electric  power  plants  will  be_construp- 
ted  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines.  Afflong_these  lg*e*epJ-*nts 
are  Chaleba,  capacity  200  megawatts;  Lagisza  600_mega 
watts;  and  also  the  modernized  Chorzow  and  Zabrze  electric 

power  g^watt  :  Pomorzany  power  plant  to  be  operated 

with  coal  brought  in  from  other  places,  is  under  construction 

in  the  ^°|®c^eaJJr* polish  electrical  power  .engineering  in¬ 
troduced  the  construction  of  heat  and  electric  power  plants. 
At  present,  several  such  power  plants  are  in  operation 
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throughout  the  country,  and  a  number  of  others  are  either  in 
the  planning  stage  or  under  construction,  : 

In  Warsaw,  the  old  modernized  ^5-megaxfatt  Warsaw  heat 
and  electric  power  plant,  as  well  as  the  2oO-megaWatt  Zeran 
heat  and  electric  power  plant  constructed  according  to  Soviet 
plans,  are  already  in  operation^  The  200 -megawatt  Siekierki 
heat  and  electric  power  plant  is  under  construction.  In  this 
way,  the  entire  city  will  be  enveloped  in  a  centralized  heat 
supply  system.  In  Lodz,  the  construction  of  a  150-megawatt 
heat  and  electric  power  plant  is  nearing  completion.  In  Wro¬ 
claw  and  Bydgoszcz,  the  conversion  of  old  steam  condensing 
electric  power  plants  into  heat  and  electric  power  plants  is 
under  consideration. 

The  nation's  water  power  resources,  amounting  to  ap¬ 
proximately  2,200  megawatts,  are  relatively  low.  These  raw- 
energy  sources  are  divided  into  three  basic  groups:  the  Vis¬ 
tula  Basin —  of  the  order  of  1,200  megawatts;  the  major  .ri¬ 
vers  —  about  250  megawatts;  and  accumulation  /"""or  pumped  .  „ 
storage^  electric  power  plants  with  a  total  capacity  of  about 
800  megawatts.  At  present,  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  hydro¬ 
electric  power  station  (Roznow  and  Dychow)  amounts  to  50  me¬ 
gawatts,  The  electric  power  system  includes  a  total  of  120 
additional  minor  hydroelectric  power  plants  having  a  total 
capacity  of  150  megawatts. 

Two  waterfalls,  one  on  the  Lower  Vistula  with  a  total 
capacity  of  800  megawatts,  and  a  second  —  of  a  200-megawatt 
capacity  —  on  the  Dunajec  River,  are  especially  valuable  in 
terms  of  construction,  as  well  as  from  the  economic  viewpoint. 
The  construction  of  a  160-megawatt  hydroelectric  power  sta¬ 
tion  at  Wloclawek  as  part  of  the  Lower  Vistula  Project  has 
been  given  priority.  Likewise,  the  construction  of  the  80- 
megawatt  Solina  hydroelectric  powor  plant  on  the  Upper  San 
River  Is  being  planned.  Moreover,  a  50-megawatt  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  plant  on  the  Brda  River  is  under  construction. 

The  possibility  of  constructing  several  accumulation 
electric  power  plants  Is  under  consideration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  construction  of  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  power  plants  is  two  to  three  times  more  expensive  than 
that  of  thermal  plants,  and  that  it  is  expedient  only  in 
cases  when  the  water  flow  can  be  regulated  at  the  same  time. 
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